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The Little Theatre Movement in the Cinema 


Symon GOULD, 
Director, Film Arts Guild, New York City 


in minorities. 


LL art movements have their inception 
A In the beginning, their 
purposes are regarded with indifference, often 
with suspicion. But if their aims are sound, 
they slowly pass through various progressive 
stages of transition, which ultimately evolve 
into the practical. Certain art movements, of 
course, are exceptions to this process, but these 
exceptions are so individualized and ego- 
motivated as to be of little use to civilization 
excepting as passing phenomena of the life- 
spectacle. 

The film-art movement, however, is, I be- 
lieve, destined to a wide acceptance because it 
can draw its first energies from the tremen- 
dous reservoir of present-day motion picture 
production and for the reason that its propel- 
ling principles are not revolutionary, but evo- 
lutionary. 

The question has often been asked of me, 
“Is there a necessity for such a movement? 
Are not the producers themselves concerned 
with injecting elements of sincere artistry in 
their production?” It cannot be gainsaid that 
important strides have been made by pro- 
ducers in creating films which make every 
effort to be finely done, and in many instances 
their attempts have been crowned with suc- 
cess, but it must be conceded that the very 
nature of motion picture production as it is 
constituted to-day with its intense commercial- 
ized conditions increasing in magnitude daily, 
cannot make for a healthy atmosphere in 
which the artistic cinema can thrive, excepting 
in isolated examples. 

Then, perhaps, that changing chimera, the 
Public, is not ready for the better and best 


Editor’s Note—Read before the Conference of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, at Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. on October 4, 1926. Published in part 
in National Board of Review Magazine, Sept.-Oct., 
1926. 


motion pictures. Many arguments, reinforced 
by irrefutable box-office data, can be sum- 
moned to support this contention. History 
proves, however, that the public was rarely, 
if ever, ready to accept any change and that 
means were always necessary to convince it. 

This is the function which the Film Arts 
Guild and other groups throughout the coun- 
try have assumed, feeling, as they do, that the 
cinema has an art-destiny of its own, un- 
related to any other existing art, and that a 
little theatre movement of the cinema is es- 
sential at this time to keep the flame of its 
artistic ambitions burning brightly and shield- 
ed from the miasmatic vapors of the com- 
mercial animosities of production forces. 

The film-art movement, in brief, has dedi- 
cated itself to the task of reviving and keeping 
alive the classics of the cinema, as well as 
those films which may be noteworthy for the 
best elements which contribute towards the 
greatness of a motion picture, such as theme, 
characterization, composition or cameracraft. 
Literature, music and the other arts have their 
classics and there is no reason why the great 
achievements of the screen should not be pre- 
served and handed down through the genera- 
tions, 

The modus operandi of this idea is inter- 
national in scope as its aim is to establish 
repertory cinema-theatres in communities 
throughout the world where the films worth , 
commemorating and preserving are to be pre- 
sented. This form of repertoire is naturally 
not to be confined to American films, but there 
is to be an interchange of films representative 
of the best of each country. Art has no 
fréntiers and recent experiences with films 
here indicate that Europe and perhaps other 
continents can contribute motion pictures 
which attest to the highest qualities of cinema 


values. 








THE 


With this plan in mind and in order to give 
the movement a true impetus, the Film Arts 
Guild has engaged the Cameo Theatre, situated 
This 


During 


on forty-second street near Broadway. 
is a small house seating 540 people. 

an elapsed period of the last seven months, 
three of which included an abnormally hot 
the 
plant), it has demonstrated the complete suc- 
It has 
played many box-office failures during this 


summer (and Cameo has no cooling 


cess of the screen-repertoire idea. 


time and has in nearly all cases won for them 
belated recognition and a new public, the 
latter in many cases consisting of screen- 
skeptics, people who rarely attend motion 
pictures or who have a low opinion of them 
gained by a few sad experiences with stereo- 
typed films of the usual order. 

On several occasions, the Film Arts Guild 
has presented European films, which had 
fought unsuccessfully for recognition through 
the regular distribution channels, and these 
were invariably acclaimed by the press and 
later, by audiences at the Cameo when pre- 
sented in our regular repertoire. 

On the basis of our regular experience 
with this theatre, | see no reason why, backed 
by an organized effort on the part of the in- 
dustry, similar repertoire programs cannot be 
the 
country. Of course, it is too optimistic at 


introduced in communities throughout 


this stage to expect the old-line exhibitor to 
His 


reluctance, however, is natural and springs 


support this idea in their presentations. 


from the commercial wariness with which he 
must watch his competitor’s moves and movies. 

For that reason, the only present hope, as 
I can see it, for a widespread establishment 
of the film-art movement is in co-operation 
with the little theatre movement of the drama. 
There exist to-day a thousand individual pro- 
ducing groups, ranging from amateur clubs 
to the true type of institutional playhouse. 
Many of these groups, dedicated to the better 
aspects of the drama, and wielding an im- 


portant cultural influence in their communi- 
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ties, could be interested in presenting, at least, 
once a month, special programs of films, con- 
sisting of outstanding motion pictures, many 
of which might have met with undeserved 
failure or little success when first shown in 
those same communities. 

As a matter of fact, just now there is a 
movement on foot to weld the interests of 
these thousand dramatic units into a huge 
communal group and administer their finan- 
cial and dramatic needs through a clearing 
house. If that condition is consummated, it 
will be relatively easier for a film-art move- 
ment to offer its plan for embodying a cinema 
auxillary in the programs of these various 
dramatic units. 

The local exhibitor would not suffer from 
such presentations. In fact, it would benefit 
First, it 
on motion pictures in his locale among those 


him. would focus more attention 
persons who have hitherto had small interest 
in them. Second, it would enable him to en- 
list the attention of such groups in his com- 
munity when he presents a film of artistic 


Third, he would 


always be at liberty to present repertoire pro- 


merit of current release. 
grams of his own arrangement modeled along 
film-art lines and he would be certain of sup- 
port for such showings on the part of this 
new-found public and the press, as well. 

The producer would benefit (If the pro- 
ducer can ever be said to benefit from out- 
First, it 
would place a new value upon many of his 


siders’ suggestions!) as follows: 


films which now enjoy a limited circulation 
and in many instances are deadwood, or rather, 
dead celluloid. Second, it would give a defi- 
nite impulse, which can be regulated on a 
schedule, for revivals and re-issues and ex- 
hibitors would gradually become educated 
to the advantages of playing a good old film 
Third, it would 


enable him to ease up on his rush-order, multi- 


rather than a bad new one. 


film policy of production and permit him to 
spend more time on the making of pictures 
with the result that better films would prob- 
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ably become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Fourth, by emphasizing and achieving 
these points in his general organization of pro- 
ducing and distributing, it would enable him 
to build up a list of films which would have 
a big re-sale value over a greater number of 
years, similar to a publisher list of books, 
which include Shakespeare, Stevenson, Ibsen, 
Shaw, Mark Twain, Dickens and others. 

I feel that every producer should appoint 
a special individual in his organization to give 
his concentrated time and attention to this as- 
pect of the film industry and its possibilities. 
And, to go further, a special bureau should 
be created in the Hays office to co-relate all 
these activities and bring them to an effective 
focus so that all producers may benefit by the 
mutual interchange of ideas and experiences 
along these lines. I feel that this suggestion 
should be given most serious consideration as 
I believe that ultimately the public, producers 
and exhibitor can profit through its correct 
application. 

My basic contention is that the motion pic- 
ture industry suffers from overproduction. 
That is its weak spot and is proving destruc- 
tive to its best interests. Eight hundred films, 
it is said, are scheduled to be produced dur- 
ing the next twelve months. Each represents 
financial hopes. All are primarily aimed at 
the box office. Stereotyped plots and weak 
characterizations will predominate. True 
imagination and real intelligence will be lack- 
ing in most of them. How many will survive 
six months—how many a year? Can you 
for a moment visualize the great effort which 
will be necessary in their making? Most of 
these films will resemble their predecessors 
quite suspiciously. The same type of players 
will be featured in the same type of roles re- 
gardless of their particular suitability for the 
parts. In many instances, the plays will be 
made to fit their personalities—manufactured 


And all this 
For a public which has been 


personalities in certain cases. 
for whom? 
stupefied into accepting them through exten- 


sive and expensive publicity campaigns. And, 
in some cases, there will be a sugar-coating 
supplied with tabloid vaudeville featuring 
second and third-rate artists. 

No one can deny that this condition exists. 
But one must also admit that some producers 
are beginning to sense a movement on the part 
of that slowly-turning the movie- 
audience. 
more deliberate and intelligent form of film- 
production, relieved and heightened by regu- 


worm, 


The remedy, as I see it, lies in a 


lar revivals and re-issues of old films of merit 
and leavening the whole with imported mo- 
tion pictures of special merit. This may relax 
the tension and errors of overproduction and 
lay the foundation for methods and policies 
which may be more conducive to the creation 
of films which will have longer runs and 
longer lives and be carried on for presenta- 
tions through generations. 

Under such auspices, the conditions also be- 
come more propitious for the birth of the 
truly great cine-masterpiece which will be 
able to vie with the great creations of the other 
arts and prove to the world that the silver 
screen can body forth an art as appealing as 
the others in its universal note of feeling and 
expression. 

There are two other suggestions which I 
am taking the liberty to make in connection 
with the film-art movement. Every similar 
movement in an art field has its journal of 
expression. At present, in the welter of mo- 
tion picture magazines and trade journals one 
rarely finds a note of true vision of real inter- 
I feel that the industry should 
subsidize a periodical which might be called, 
the Film Arts Monthly. It need not be high- 
brow, but each month it can proclaim the 
It might 
help to develop a new school of critics and 


pretation. 


major achievements of the screen. 


criticism, some of whom are already beginning 
to sprout in our daily press. It can concrete- 
ly emphasize the gradual development of the 


film into a dynamic art form. It need not 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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The Educational Use of the Cinematograph 


A Partial Report from the County High School for Boys, at Altrincham, England 


RonaLp Gow 


UCH has been written, and will yet 
be written, about the potentialities 
of the Cinema in school. It seems 
unfortunate that many of the best things in 
education are championed by faddists, who do 
incalculable harm to their particular cause. 
But is is the considered opinion of all those 
of this staff who have had to do with the 
Cinema, that as an illustrative aid to teaching, 
as a means of broadening the experience and 
of stimulating interest, the Cinema is good, 
but that to go further is to err in overstate- 
ment. Certainly, the Cinema can teach certain 
difficult conceptions, of which movement is 
the essence, better than any human teacher, 
but this applies only to rare aspects of certain 
subjects. We take, then, a limited view of the 
value of the Cinema, but so highly do we 
rate this value that we feel justified in assert- 
ing that no modern school without the Cinema 
is properly equipped for the business of 
teaching. 
THE SUPPLY OF FILMS 

It is untrue that there is no adequate supply 
of cheap films for teaching. Films might be 
same might be 
For the 
teachers of geography and nature study there 


better and cheaper, but the 
said with equal truth of text-books. 


are more films already available than they 
could possibly hope to use during the normal 
school life of a child. 


is being made with the professional produc- 


Considerable headway 


tion of specially prepared teaching films, and 
a leading producing company makes a prac- 
tice of seeking the advice of this staff upon 


the teaching value of their film scenarios. 


APPARATUS AND THE REGULATIONS 
Compliance with the Regulations of the 
Cinema Act, (Statutory Rules and Orders, 


1923, No. 983.) presents no great obstacle 


thoroughly studied before installation is at- 
tempted. Part I of these Regulations applies 
in general to the professional or semi-pro- 
fessional projector for use in a hall or theatre. 
Part II applies particularly to the specially 
designed safety portable projector for use in 
the classroom. It is unfortunate that many 
of the advertised “classroom” projectors do 
not fulfil the conditions of English law, what- 
ever they may do in the country of their 
origin, and due caution in purchasing the out- 
fit is advisable. In this school the policy has 
been to sacrifice the advantage of intimate 
classroom teaching with the Cinema, by in- 
stalling a professional machine and observing 
all the conditions of Regulations, Part I. 
The advantages gained are a more sturdy 
apparatus for routine work, satisfactory com- 
pliance with legal requirements, and accom- 
modation for larger audiences, when desired, 


than is possible in the classroom. 


THE COST 
The problem of the cost of installing and 
using the Cinema in a school has been over- 
The capital outlay of from £40 to 
£130. upon installation would not be justified 
We are 


rated. 


if the Cinema were a luxury only. 
of the opinion that the Cinema is no more a 
luxury than our laboratories or libraries or 
workshops, which rightly go unquestioned 
nowadays, and yet the expense of the Cinema 
is insignificant beside the expense of these. 
An expenditure of £5 per term will supply a 
valuable programme of films including trans- 
portation and running costs, which, under the 
conditions prevailing here, can be shown to 
represent less than one halfpenny per head 


of the pupils who see the film. 
TESTS 


AND RESULTS 


We can find no evidence that the Cinema 


to the teacher, provided the Regulations are will help a pupil in the passing of public ex- 
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We hold that it is none the less 
There is no lack of 


statistical evidence that lessons taught with 


aminations. 
a medium of education. 


the aid of the Cinema are superior in result 
to those without, but there is a tendency in 
these tests to ignore the real function of the 
Cinema. 
marks seem the only way we have devised 


Examinations and the allotting of 


for testing the results of teaching and the 
scientific investigator must concern himself 
with facts assimilated and properly repro- 
duced in order to estimate the value of any 
particular method. If, however, the method 
under examination is not designed for, or 
unsuited to the teaching of facts, to apply the 
usual tests is obviously unscientific. 
Moreover the teaching of facts, important 
though it may be for the purposes of examina- 
tion, plays a small part in real education. 


It 


Cinema and to justify it by testing a com- 


s unfair to claim a certain use for the 


_—: 


pletely different use. The published results 
are favourable to the Cinema in education, 
notably those of Dr. J. J. Weber, formerly of 
Arkansas University, U. S. A. (Visual Aids 
in Seventh Grade Instruction), and the re- 
search of the Cinema Commission of the 
National Council of Public Morals in this 
country. (“The Cinema in Education,” Allen 
and Unwin). The latter is a monument of 
pedagogical research, and yet its chief value 
would seem to be in raising the question 
whether the real function of the Cinema, (or 
of any humanizing educational aid), is test- 
able by scientific methods. 

The tests carried out in this school have 
estimated the value of the methods of exam- 
ination rather than the value of the Cinema. 
At first pupils who had received a film-lesson 
were made to write an essay upon the subject 
of the film, or upon some aspect of it. This 
method was valuable in every way except that 
of testing the effect of the film. The essays 
were good, and as a contribution to the 
methodology of English teaching, the experi- 


ment was successful. But an essay is a con- 


siderable artistic achievement, and cannot be 
accepted as a scientific method of examination. 
The next series of tests were performed with 
our main claim of the function of the Cinema 
clearly in view:— 
(1) That the Cinema broadens experience, 
(2) That the Cinema stimulates interest. 
A “broadening of experience” seems hard- 
ly testable. We hold, however, that a boy who 
has seen a film of, say, the cultivation of 
sugar cane, and the processes of the industry, 
possesses something that the boy who has 
merely had an oral lesson on the subject, with 
still-view pictures for illustration, does not 
possess. The film boy has been in touch with 
a reality, which no teacher of geography, 
however good can suggest. For the purposes 
of examination, his knowledge is no better 
than that of the boy who has not seen the film. 
But the something which he has is probably 
the something which distinguishes the knowl- 
edge of the traveller from that of the mere 
scholar. It is the humanizing influence for 
which the good teacher is always striving. 
The test proper concerned itself with “‘stim- 
ulation of interest.” This again seems hardly 
a measurable quantity, and the test was de- 
vised to measure its reaction in the pupils’ 


work. It was hoped that “stimulation of in- 
terest” would manifest itself in the increased 
interest of the pupil in a lesson. An examina- 
tion of the result of the lesson might show, 
not a numerical valuation of the film, but 
that the “stimulated” portion of the class had 
The test, it will 


be observed, is nothing more than an ap- 


gained more from the lesson. 


proximate estimate of the value of the Ciriema, 
but we contend that more definite statistics 
are not possible. 

The form of boys under test was divided 
into two equal groups of, as far as possible, 
equal ability. The division was made upon 
the marks gained by the boys in all subjects 
over a period of-six weeks. The average ages 
of the two groups were 11 years 11 months, 


and 11 years 10 months. In each experiment 
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Group A was shown the film, one or two days 
before the lesson. Group B did not see the 
film but received the lesson in company with 


Group A. 


ments, Group A of the first experiment be- 


In the second of the three experi- 


came Group B, in order to eliminate error in 
the division into equal groups. In no case did 
Captain Mee, who conducted the lessons, see 
the films. The 30-question one-word tests 
were set upon the subject-matter of the lesson, 


The facts 


gained from the film would not assist a boy 


and not upon that of the film. 


in the test, so that Group A boys were not 
receiving two lessons. The time occupied in 
showing the film was about ten minutes in 
each case, the lessons occupied about thirty 
minutes. The tests, which were set at the 
earliest opportunity after the lesson, (never 
more than 48 hours), occupied about ten 
minutes each. There were 15 boys in each 
group. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Film Group A (film) Group B Gain 
Panama Canal 
(Ford Educational Film) . .55.6% 52.6% 6% 
Rubber Industry of the 
Amazon (Gaumont’s 
“Wonders of the Ama- 
gon” Part A) oc ccccsccco Ode 


Sugar Cane Cultivation 


56.5% 3% 


(Granger’s “Marvels of the 

Universe” No. G3.)....... 81.2% 78.9% 3% 

Some disappointment has been expressed 
by those who have examined the above results 
that the advantage of the Cinema was not 
greater. We would emphasize the fact that 
the percentage gain of 3-6% does not pretend 
to be an exact numerical expression of the 
value of the Cinema. Captain Mee is of the 
opinion that the assistance to the result of a 
geography lesson completely justifies the use 
of the Cinema in this way, apart from any 
consideration of the more important functions 


of the Cinema. 


Editor’s Note—At this point Mr. Gow lists, by 
months, ihe films used at the school throughout a 
full year. These cover a wide range of subject- 
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matter in Geography, Natural Science, Physics, Liter- 
ature, Athletics, etc. The total number of reels used 
is 110. Of these, 32 were “free” films and the balance 
rented. The average rental cost of the 78 films 
rented was slightly over 6 shillings per reel; includ- 
ing the free films, the average rental was just under 
5 shillings. With the exception of two American 
reels, all the films were from England and her col- 
onies, with a few from French sources. 


CORRELATION IN GEOGRAPHY 
The correlation of films to the curriculum 
is a task that could be undertaken most ef- 
fectively by some National Bureau, as in 
The work done by the Sel- 
borne Society is a step in the right direction, 


other countries. 


and failing any action on the part of the 
State, the organization could no doubt be de- 
veloped to serve the needs of teachers. In- 
dividual selection and booking of films causes 
a needless multiplication of trouble and ex- 
pense, and although there are many teachers 
who are not deterred by present conditions, 
yet all must hope for the formation of a 
central film library, where one could obtain 
the right films at the right time with no risk 
At present, if a system- 
atic course of films is desired, the films must 


of disappointment. 


be chosen and booked well before the com- 
Once booked there 
is little fear of disappointment, for film renters 


mencement of the term. 


are most reliable in the provision of pro- 
grammes. 

In suggesting a correlated film course in 
geography, one is faced with the difficulty that 
the courses of no two teachers are alike in 
every respect, and the following list is offered 
simply as a basis upon which the teacher’s 
Well-known 


geographical text-books have been chosen in 


own list may be constructed. 


preference to the syllabus of any one teacher, 
and the films are chosen to illustrate the 
various sections of these books. All the avail- 
able films have not been mentioned and in 
some cases the writer knows of the existence 
of suitable filias which, up to the present, have 


not been traced. It is not suggested that every 


(Concluded on page 80) 











Visual Education in Detroit Public Schools (ITT) | 


Teacher Training 


MiLprRED S. SMITH 


Supervisor of Visual Instruction, Detroit Teachers College 


HE Board of Education of Detroit has 

for many years maintained a Visual 

Education Department consisting of a 
central office from which visual materials cir- 
culate to all schools of the city. However, it 
was not until two years ago that any attempt 
was made to give the teachers of the city defi- 
nite instruction in the classroom use of visual 
material. Up to that time the more pro- 
gressive teachers, on their own_ initiative, 
familiarized themselves with the material, and 
used it in a most efficient manner in regular 
classroom work. But upon investigation it 
was discovered that although thousands of 
dollars were being spent annually and the 
department itself showed a very splendid 
growth, only a very small percentage of the 
teachers were availing themselves of the ma- 
terials that were provided. 

In the spring of 1925 a new office, the 
Supervisor of Visual Instruction, was created. 
It was the duty of this supervisor to instruct 
all the teachers of the city in the efficient use 
of visual material. It seemed also advisable 
to give specific training to the students at De- 
troit Teachers College who were soon to enter 
the ranks of permanent teachers of the city. 
Then too, there seemed to be a definite need 
for a thorough inventory of the material pre- 
viously purchased and recommendations for 
its use in relation to the various courses of 
study. 

Since these phases represented rather wide- 
ly different needs, it was decided to emphasize 
three distinct types of activity during the fol- 
lowing year: 

(a) To provide a definite type of instruc- 
tion for teachers in service. 

(b) To acquaint students in training with 
use of visual material. 


(c) To take inventory of all visual ma- 
terial and suggest methods of using it in con- 
formity with the courses of study. 

Because Detroit is such a rapidly growing 
city, and there are so many school subjects 
which lend themselves to visual methods, and 
because there was such a variety of materials 
available, it seemed advisable at this time to 
concentrate effort upon specific schools, sub- 
jects, and materials, rather than attempt to 
Accordingly the fol- 
lowing plan was formulated: 


cover the entire field. 
(a) To select a limited number of schools 
in which to do intensive work. 
(b) 


composition, 


To select only the subjects of reading, 
literature, and geography in 
which to encourage visual methods. 

(c) To emphasize primarily the use of 
slides and stereographs. 

The first problem that presented itself was 
how to supply definite instruction to the teach- 
ers now employed. It was decided to do this 
by giving a series of demonstrations within 
each district, to be attended by the teachers at 
present teaching those subjects. First, a series 
of initial demonstration lessons were given 
in geography, nature study, reading, compo- 
sition, and literature. These were given in a 
central location and were attended by the 
teacher from each district who was later to 
give a similar lesson in her own district. The 
demonstration lessons were held on Thursday 
afternoons. The teachers were released from 
afternoon work by Teachers College students 
who are assigned to substitute teaching in the 
There 


were in all about thirty demonstration lessons 


city as part of their regular training. 


held for this group and these were attended 
by about two hundred teachers. After these 


demonstration lessons were begun, there was 
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a noticeable increase in the number of re- 
quests for materials from the central office, 
and it seemed evident that the teachers were 
profiting from the instruction given. 

In the second phase of the work, that of 
instructing college students in the use of vis- 
ual materials, it was decided to give every 
student some instruction in visual methods of 
teaching rather than organize an_ elective 
course which would be limited to a few stu- 
dents. Accordingly, one course from each of 
three semesters of work was selected in which, 
some time during the semester, the supervisor 
of visual instruction might borrow the classes 
and give specific training in visual methods. 
In this way, once during each of three se- 
mesters the student came in contact with some 
phase of visual teaching. In the first contact 
the student was shown the use of the lantern 
and stereoscope, brought in touch with the 
kinds of material in the central office and 
given some explanation of the uses of this 
material. In the second semester several ac- 
tual lessons taken from regular courses of 
study were explained and suggestions given 
In the last 


semester demonstration lessons were arranged 


for best methods of presentation. 


in the training school showing actual lessons 
taught iv groups of children in the ordinary 
classroom. The students during this last 


semester were then encouraged to plan a 


HE business world has dismissed doubts 
as to the value of visual education. The 
stage of theory and argument is passed. It 
acts. Here is an example, described by The 
International Harvester Company in_ its 
monthly “Harvester World” under the title, 


“Persuasion by Visual Education.” 


One of their branch managers assembled 
various pieces of agricultural machinery and 
proceeded to grind feed, saw wood, sow corn, 
separate cream, etc., before the eyes of scores 
of interested farmers. That is visual educa- 
tion in its most perfect form, using the actual 


objects. 


lesson and give it during their teaching period. 
About thirty lessons of this type were givene 
during the semester. 

The last phase of the work, that of linking 
up the visual material with the courses of 
study of the city was accomplished during the 
last six weeks of the term. A group of teach- 
ers were released for a short time from the 
regular school activities and permitted to 
work on the study. These teachers were se- 
lected because of rather outstanding work 
done in the teaching of reading, literature, 
seography, and nature study, and because of 
initiative previously shown in use of visual 
material. A thorough inventory was taken 
of all materials owned by the city. Then the 
courses of study were thoroughly examined. 
In every case where the course of study in- 
dicated something to be taught that could be 
illustrated by material on hand, these ma- 
terials were carefully listed. The inexperi- 
enced teacher could see at a glance just what 
material was available on any subject taught. 
In all, about twenty-four teachers worked on 
the report. These studies were then presented 
to the supervisors of the various subjects for 
their approval and will be incorporated in 
the regular courses of study next year. 

(This article will be followed next month by a 
series of specific lessons showing how the visual 


material is used in regular classroom work). 


Lacking the actual objects, a picture is the 
best substitute. And this same company makes 
masterful use of pictures, producing quanti- 
ties of slides and films annually for educa- 


tional purposes. 


The International Harvester Company. has 
a specialized field, a relatively narrow field, 
yet finds visual education well worth its cost. 
The field of the schools is vastly wider and 
the opportunity for benefit from visual meth- 
ods proportionately greater. The schools 
will all come to it in time—but what a pity to 


waste the time! 
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CONDUCTED BY MARION F. 


LANPHIER 


NATIONAL Boarp oF Review MacaziIneE— 
“The Motion Picture Moves On,” by Mord- 
aunt Hall, Screen Critic of the New York 
Times, begins by sympathizing with the mo- 
tion picture, because of its frequent flayings 


from various sources. He goes on to say, 


however, (placing the blame for poor pictures 
where it deserves to be placed) : 

There are, it is true, far too many poor 
pictures, and those responsible for this low 
level of pictorial entertainment happen to be 
the persons who pay in their money at the 
box office. They go to the picture theatre to 
be entertained and when a man falls down in 
a pool of mud it makes them laugh. A pie 
tossed across a room into the face of a char- 
acter is sure-fire comedy to these same people, 
the majority of whom would find The Last 
Laugh rather tedious. 

The producer is in the picture game as a 
business, not to make it an art. If the public 
would patronize artistic films, he would en- 
deavor to make them, but he can’t be blamed 
for being unwilling to risk $300,000 or $500,- 
000 just to have an academy ribbon pinned 
on his coat lapel. The board of directors of 
a big motion picture company is not singular- 
ly eager to learn of a great artistic success that 
causes them to lose money. They want divi- 
dends from the picture industry just as they 
do from railroads. 

It is Mr. Hall’s opinion, however, that pro- 
ducers could, if they would, improve their 
productions immensely without reducing their 
box-office value. 

Natural characterizations are needed on the 
screen; real human actions and emotions with- 
out extravagances are the telling points of a 
good picture. It has often been said that the 
most difficult thing for a good actor to do 
was to appear natural and easy, hence it can 
be imagined that if it is difficult to act natural- 
ly on the stage, it is far more difficult te do 


so for the screen. The camera has an infernal- 
ly inquisitive eye, keen enough in an ordinary 
photograph, but when the result is magnified 
on the screen a half-lowered eye-lid can give 
reams of information. Every effort is made 
to obtain realistic effects in scenery and there- 
fore this should be coupled with true-to-life 
actions and expressions. The old tragedian’s 
style is ridiculous on the stage, but, as am- 
plified on the screen, it is pathetic. 

The true delineation of a character can 
only be accomplished by the actor knowing 
his part thoroughly. Stage players have to 
learn their lines and analyze every mood of 
the character. They must submerge their own 
personalities in the role. Sometimes the 
screen players know nothing of the plot of 
the story let alone anything of the character 
they are to impersonate. There are times 
when a player makes a half-hearted stab at 
characterization, but he often spoils the effect 
by his fear that his public will not like him 
in the part unless he gives the role a good 
deal of himself. Hence the characterization 
is a luke-warm thing, 75 per cent the actor 
and 25 per cent the character. The public 
should be forgotten in the studying of a part. 
Good work invariably tells in the end. 

Greater naturalness in the action and “busi- 
ness” of the photoplay is also advocated by 
the writer, as well as comedy which is a 
“part of the yarn,” rather than extraneous 
gags. 

Most photoplays are put on without much 
attention to human psychology and, because 
they have made money, the producers declare 
that these efforts are what the public wants. 
Possibly some of these films would have made 
as much money, and perhaps more, had they 
been presented with skill and a true reflection 
of human nature. The screen is very prone 
to copy itself rather than real life. What 
has gone before has been satisfactory and 
therefore the director, the scenarist and the 
players, sometimes even without knowing it, 
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instead of depicting things in a natural way, 
imitate the work in previous shadow produc- 
tions, irrespective of whether it belongs to 
that particular story or not. 

Perhaps some day we can hope to see more 
pictures in which the players, without worry- 
ing so much about their public, actually read 
the book, study the screen play and submerge 
their personalities in a character, making him 
or her a real human being. 

THE CHRISTIAN ScIENCE Monitor—“The 
Russian Potemkin Shown,” by Ralph Flint, 
is a discussion of the Russian genius as evi- 
denced in this current marvel of the cinema- 


tographic art. 


Now comes “Armoured Cruiser Potemkin,” 
the first Russian film to reach America, as 
proof positive of what may be expected from 
this new quarter of the cinematic heavens. 
“Potemkin,” as it is commonly called, is so 
different from the ordinary conception of mo- 
tion pictures that it is perhaps illogical to 
call it the finest attempt to harness the throb- 
bing, elusive medium of the screen yet seen. 
Yet the tremendously rhythmic, starkly dra- 
matic picture that this young Russian director 
has fashioned stands in a class by itself, as 
the first film to rise out of the ordinary routine 
of picture-making into a new, untried field of 
pictorial expression. 

No one person stands out particularly in 
“Potemkin,” but rather is the picture a suc- 
cession of graphic characterizations, of rapid 
glimpses into the great rank and file of the 
Russian nation. Never before has such a 
series of authentic portraits been etched into 
a film drama; never has such searching pho- 
tography been accomplished, except it be in 
those gorgeous racial dramas that Robert 
Flaherty has so sympathetically captured in 
Iceland and the South Seas. But where “Na- 
nook” and “Moana” were mainly idyllic, 
“Potemkin” reaches well into the epic, into 
heroic, Miltonian mood, sustained without let 
or hindrance and propelled by as vividly ac- 
cented sequences as have ever appeared on 
the screen. There is no doubt but that 
“Potemkin” is to go down into screen history 
as one of the way-marking films, like “The 
Birth of a Nation,” “The Woman of Paris,” 
and “The Last Laugh.” Mr. Eisenstein has 
established a new technique, or rather has 
carried the modern tendency toward sharply 


angled, swiftly sequenced shots toward a log- 
ical conclusion. 

“Potemkin” moves at a swift and con- 
stantly accelerating pace, pausing only 
slightly here and there to establish a sense of 
secondary mood or background. The sharp- 
nosed cameras reveal the multitudinous detail 
of naval routine in photographic flights that 
rise and fall like metallic music, and into the 
web of material facts the glowing thread of a 
human drama is woven in vigorous, unmis- 
taken pattern. It is all accomplished 
without recourse to the sentimental props 
of the studios, without attempt to create any 
“human interest” other than what the imper- 
sonally conditioned tale implies. For this 
reason the film reaches a dramatic height 
more subtle, more compelling than is usually 
found in the so-called epic dramas of the 
screen. “Potemkin” boasts an artistic in- 
tegrity, an emotional austerity that is posi- 
tively unique. As the action of the piece 
reaches the harbor-front with the crowds mil- 
ling and surging about the tent where the 
single victim of the Potemkin crew has been 
laid in state, Mr. Eisenstein’s directorial 
genius is seen in mass direction that can only 
be called superlative. The departure of the 
sail-boats laden with provender for the cruiser 
and the long flight of the multitude down the 
terraced slopes under Cossack fire, are species 
of unequivocal realism and power. But while 
dozens of individual scenes remain vividly in 
memory, while scores of unusual camera- 
angles, types, designs, and other pictorial 
impressions stay by one, it is after all the 
underlying characterization of a people that 
gives “Potemkin” its largest claim to distinc- 
tion. 

Harper’s—In an article, boldly captioned, 
“What, Then, Is Culture?,” Katharine Fuller- 
ton Gerould presents an array of comment 
upon her subject, well calculated to make 
unpleasant dents in the secure armour of 
many of our “cultured” fellowmen. This 
estimable author has concluded that well 
rounded enjoyment, balanced discrimination, 
and common-sense discernment are the essen- 
tials of true culture which begins “with an 
attitude of mind.” We cannot discuss the 
proposition here, beyond referring those 
interested to the direct source, but we are 
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anxious to quote the author’s testimony in the 
Mrs. 
Gerould, in commenting upon academic snob- 
bishness and the pseudo-cultured, remarks, 
“IT know many cultured folk who declare they 


much abused moving picture field. 


get no pleasure from motion pictures. In 
many cases the plea is honest, and arises from 
the fact that they have never seen enough 
movies to adjust themselves to the medium. 
They probably do get headaches, plus a sense 
of unreality. The remedy is to accustom one- 
self to the genre. There are, however, a great 
many individuals who can be seen to preen 
themselves while they express their dislike. 
I am afraid they think they are being ‘cul- 
tured.’ I myself have found more beauty, in 
the last half-dozen years, in motion pictures 
than in any other form of art except the great 
field of English prose. Those years, to be 
sure, have not been adventurous, or explicitly 


One 


proaches for the people who get headaches at 


oriented toward the arts. has no re- 
the movies: one can only feel sorry for them. 
One has, indeed, no reproach for the people 
who honestly do not enjoy them. One’s only 
reproach is for the people who have pre- 
judged them, and relentlessly stay away be- 
cause they suspect that to enjoy a movie is 
vulgar.” 

No one of us is unacquainted with the type 
of critic Mrs. Gerould reproaches. It is com- 
forting to those of us who know just what 
the cinema has done and who suspect what it 
will, in a golden future, accomplish, to read 
intelligent testimony of the sort, intelligent, 
not because it agrees with any single view- 
point, but because it is embodied in the 
lengthy and many-sided comment of one who 


is obviously and startlingly sane! 


Book Reviews 


Motion Pictures For INstrucTION, by A. 
P. Hollis. Published by The Century Com- 
pany. 450 pages; $3.00. 

The author is guided by one clearly de- 
fined purpose in the volume—to deal with 
films alone, in the field of visual instruction, 
and among the vast number of so-called “edu- 
cational” films, to confine himself to a discus- 
sion of class films or text films, arranged to 
All other films 


‘semi-dramatic productions and mis- 


illustrate the course of study. 
such as * 
cellaneous films combined in ‘programs’ for 
the school assembly, to be shown to masses 
of children of varying grades assembled for 
the purpose—on special occasions or for the 
‘auditorium period’—which are both too long 
and too varied in character for serious class- 
room study conducted under the rigid require- 
ments of the daily time schedules” are 
omitted. 

The need for just such a volume as this has 
become increasingly apparent as the avail- 
able film product from which the schools 


Says the 


editor of the volume, in his introduction: 


might pick has grown in mass. 


It was inevitable, on account of the mush- 
room-like rapidity with which this new indus- 
try has developed, that the problem of select- 
ing and securing suitable films became serious. 
Many films advertised as educational, up- 
on examinations utterly un- 
suited in every way to use in public schools. 
Not infrequently superintendents have become 
discouraged after spending, to them, rather 
large sums of money by finding that much of 
this expenditure has been wasted. 

On the other hand, during this same period, 
on account of a steadily increasing seriousness 
on the part of many moving picture producers, 
there has been a steady accumulation of films 
of genuine educational merit which when 
properly analyzed may be utilized in public 
school systems to the finest advantage. 

The realization that an immense body of 
suitable visual educational material was avail- 
able without it being within the power of the 
ordinary superintendent to know just how to 
go about the proper selection of this material 
and the scientific determination of the very 
real educational value of suitable educational 


seemed to be 
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has led the author to this 


volume. 


films, prepare 

The initial chapters in the volume are de- 
voted to outlining three possible film libraries 
films for use in close 
The first 
library consists of forty reels, the second of 


of classroom or text 


correlation with the curriculum. 
eighty and the third of one hundred twenty 
reels, so that the pocketbooks of small as well 
Both 


free and rental reels are suggested as substi- 


as larger school systems may be suited. 
tutes for purchase reels—but whenever pos- 
sible the author urges schools to acquire film 
libraries as they acquire books—by outright 
purchase—and keep such film libraries as a 
permanent acquisition to the teaching equip- 
ment. 

“The school is used to purchasing its illus- 
trative material in the form of globes, maps 
scientific It purchases the 


and apparatus. 


books for its permanent library. The same 
procedure should be followed in the case of 
slides and films. After educators have settled 
on certain films as the best available to illus- 
trate certain topics in the course of study, 
and the films have been listed for correlation 
with these topics, under the rental system 
there is no assurance that the same films will 
be available the next year, or that they can 
Transporta- 


Under 


the purchase plan, this uncertainty is_re- 


be secured at the time desired. 


tion losses and delays are annoying. 


moved, and the school has the same control 
of its film supply from year to year that it 
has over its books and other teaching aids.” 

In addition to the films listed for the li- 
braries, Part II of the Volume gives a “ Com- 
prehensive List of Educational Films,” divided 
into three main groups: free, rental and pur- 
chase films. The film subjects are grouped 
according to the regular school studies in the 
curriculum, and a brief descriptive note fol- 
lowing each title gives an idea as to content 
and character. 

The author has done more, however, in the 


volume than just to indicate available films. 


Chapters are devoted to film lesson plans and 
the technique of using the motion picture 
In addition, 
Mr. Hollis has gathered excerpts from three 


most effectively for instruction. 


of the foremost studies on the use of educa- 
tional films—Weber’s Comparative E ffective- 
ness of Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instruc- 
tion, The Educational Screen, Chicago; Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman’s Visual Education, The 
University of Chicago Press; and Sir James 
Marchant’s The Cinema in Education, George 


Allen and 


cially 


Unwin, Ltd., London. An espe- 


illuminating chapter discusses also 
“The Future of Educational Films,” with espe- 
cial emphasis on teacher training. 

School superintendents and those in charge 
of the 


will find Motion Pictures for Instruction a 


administration of visual instruction 


valuable handbook. The careful guidance it 


furnishes toward the selection of suitable 
films and their proper correlation with the 
established courses of study should result in 
the increased effectiveness of the motion pic- 


ture as an educational agency. 


= ae" 
thirty cards each. Published by the Interstate 
News Service, 138-140 West 17th Street, New 
York City. 
of 24 sets or more, 20 cents per set. 

\ pictorial history of the United States 
appears on 120 cards, chronologically ar- 
The 


covers the period from the dis- 


History Carps. Four series of 


30 cents per set; in quantities 


ranged in four sets of 30 cards each. 


(A) 


covery of America through the period of col- 


first set 


onization; the second (B) early inter-colonial 
wars, French and Indian war and the Revolu- 
tion; the third (C), from the adoption of the 
constitution to the Civil War, and the fourth 
(D), to the present time. 

Each set of thirty cards, (4384 by 5% in- 
ches) is packed in a separate box. The pic- 
tures are photographs and reproductions of 
historical paintings and engravings, and some 
of the cards are devoted to maps with inset 


portraits of persons associated with the areas 
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covered. The reverse side of the card gives 
the text of the picture in each case, with sup- 
plementary explanatory matter, and several 
questions on the subject. 

The cards are suitable for individual study, 
or for illustrating history notebooks and es- 


says. 


The Little Theatre Movement 


in the Cinema 
(Concluded from page 70) 


serve as an album for the delightful photo- 
graphs of stars, except as their faces lend 
themselves to unique or vital character studies. 
It would also print illustrations of originality 
in designed settings. It would devote pages 
to the best examples of camera-craft, the 
aesthetics of the films, its musical aspects and 
other views could be presented by selected 
commentators. It would report unbiassedly 
the activities of the studios of the world. 

The other suggestion I have has to do with 
the establishment of a class or school which 
would develop what I am pleased to term, 
screenwrights—those whose talents would be 
Such 
a class can be constructed along the lines of 
Professor George Baker’s famous 47 Work- 
shop, of Harvard, which is dedicated to the 
technique of the drama. I believe that such 
a class, located in Hollywood for practical 
but removed in a certain degree 


trained to write directly for the screen. 


purposes, 
from its mental influence, at least, in the be- 
ginning, would prove of great help in supply- 
ing a new force for the betterment of the 
cinema. The initial task of organizing and 
directing such a class could be undertaken by 
some single individual who has shown him- 
self to be of outstanding merit in his work 
for the screen. He could gather about him 
other screenwrights who through lectures and 
by practical demonstrations develop a cur- 
riculum through which could be conveyed the 
essence and viewpoint of screenwriting. 

There is no doubt that this is the age of 
celluloid. We are only standing on the thres- 
hold of unforeseen developments in this mo- 


mentous field. It remains for those far-seeing 
executives at the helm of the industry to give 
a few of their subordinates sufficient rein to 
strike out in new directions. Many of them 
are irked with the methods in vogue. Ideas 
of transcendent value to films are pent up 
waiting for release. Believing this to be true, 
I offer the film-art movement as an instrument 
to achieve a modicum of this progress. I 
feel with the industry behind it, it can accom- 
plish much of artistic and practical worth. 


The Educational Use of the 


Cinematograph 
(Concluded from page 73) 
film mentioned should be used, but rather 
that they should be selected as required. All 
the films are in the hands of renters who 
undertake to supply schools, and all the hire- 
charges are in the neighborhood of 5/—per 
reel. Except where otherwise stated the films 
are single reels, taking from 7 to 15 minutes 
in showing. 
Editor’s Note 


selected carefully for correlation, chapter by chapter, 


Again follow extended lists of films, 


with well known texts used in English schools, such 
as—“Lands beyond the Channel,” 65 reels: “The 
Regions of the World,” 87 reels: “The Kingsway 
Geography Lessons,” 20 reels, etc. In addition to 
strictly “educational” films these lists include a num- 
ber of films produced by industrial companies, which 
Mr. Gow frankly calls “advertising films” though 
their educational value, when properly used, is often 
very high. The only American companies repre- 
sented in this group are the English branches of the 
Ford Motor Co. and the Western Electric Co. 

In addition to this use of films in correlation with 
textbooks, “Cinema Tours” are designed in a series 
of five or six weekly showings on such subjects as 
“Northern Europe,” “London to the Mediterranean,” 


and the like. 


cinema tours, junior pupils 


As class work, in connection with these 
10 to 12 years of age 

On the day fol- 
lowing the film exhibition they write “travel experi- 


keep their own “Travel Diaries.” 


ences” in their own words, and are encouraged to 
adorn their books with maps and illustrations. 

The particular advantages of this sort of work are 
the immense enthusiasm of the pupils, the training 
in observation and self-expression, and a very rational 


method of teaching Geography. 
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Motion Picture Courses AT COLUMBIA 

Columbia University, one of the largest 
and greatest educational institutions in the 
world, has offered its facilities to the motion 
picture industry with a view to the establish- 
ment of a new set of courses pertinent to mo- 
tion picture making. 

The offer was made by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia for twenty-five 
years, before a large group of distinguished 
men and women assembled for the occasion 
by Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica. 

Both Dr. Butler and Mr. Hays appointed 
committees from their respective fields to con- 
sider the matter further and to report their 
findings at a later date. 

Dr. Butler’s offer of service to the motion 
picture was made as a result of a preliminary 
survey made by a committee of university pro- 
fessors who found that courses in architecture, 
in chemistry, in journalism, and kindred sub- 
jects would react to the industry’s good and 
would also be in line with Columbia’s ideal 
of scholarship and service. 

“The motion picture industry is a stupen- 
dous engine, releasing a new set of forces on 
the world for the amusement, entertainment, 
> said Dr. Butler. 
“The word industry only partially describes 
it. 


and instruction of millions,’ 


I prefer to call it profession. 
“We have only scratched the surface of 
possibilities of the achievements of the moving 
picture producers. We cannot predict what 
will be offered to us within the next twenty 
years. The importance of such an undertak- 


ing is unpredictable and stupendous.” 


,81 


Dr. Butler laid particular stress on the im- 
portance of the motion picture as a social 
force which is equal, he said, to its import- 
ance as an artistic and intellectual instrument. 

“When laymen, like myself, go to the mo- 
tion picture theatres and see with amazement 
what can be done with motion pictures, we 
begin to get an insight into what is possible,” 
said. 


he “The accomplishments have been 


really beyond belief. The most vivid pic- 
tures of great historical events of great human 
events are present daily.” 

Dr. Butler added that the motion picture 
producers were dealing on the practical side 
with precisely the same things as scholars in: 
the universities in their research work. 


Fitms BY Rapio 


\ prediction that within ten years men will 
be able to see and talk to each other across 
the ocean, was made by Dr. E. F. W. Alex- 
anderson, consulting engineer of the Radio 
Corporation of the 


Electric Company, in discussing “television,” 


America and General 
the transmission of pictures by radio, before 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in a recent meeting at-St. Louis. 
Several pictures made by the process were 
the possibilities, he 


predicted the day was not far distant when 


exhibited. In outlining 
radio motion pictures could be transmitted 
Atlantic. 


inventor, projects 


across the The telephote, says its 


an almost instantaneous 
picture of whatever is visible at the trans- 


In addition, he predicted the 
device would be coupled with radio telephony, 


mitting station. 


so that pictures and sound could be trans- 
mitted simultaneously. 


Stating that the human retains an impression 
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for one-sixteenth of a second, Dr. Alex- 
anderson declared that whereas the telephoto- 
graph takes 20 minutes to convey an impres- 
sion, the televisor must operate 20,000 times 
as fast and complete the whole job in one- 
sixteenth of a second. The invention opens 
up the way for motion pictures in the home, 
he said, with the incidental inception of the 
radio theater. 

The apparatus actually paints its image on 
the receiving screen with a spot of light that 
whips over the screen within a sixteenth of 
a second. The beam is controlled by a photo- 
electric cell and is continually modulated. 
Twenty-four mirrors on the periphery of a 
rotating wheel catch the beam successively and 
project it on the screen, each mirror advancing 
it to a new position or streak while the entire 
screen has thus been “scanned” by the dancing 
spotlight. 

Three steps must be accomplished before 
television can be developed to the point of a 
public utility, according to Dr. Alexanderson. 
The first—broadcasting of pictures—has al- 
ready been accomplished in laboratory tests, 
he said, and now only needs perfecting of a 
method of reception. Likewise, the second 
step—the sending of facsimile messages—has 
been accomplished, but more speed in the 
process is necessary before it can become 
practical. 

“After that,” he said, “must come the de- 
velopment of speed enough to send a motion 
picture film from any part of the world. News 
reels of the events of the day may then be 
shown everywhere the day they happen. 

“The next step will be actual television— 
when the motion picture of a person at a tele- 
phone on one side of the Atlantic, or equally 
far away, will coincide with the hearing of 
the voice of the person on the other side of 
the Atlantic.” 

“The two fundamental obstacles that once 
made people say television was impossible al- 
ready have been removed. The discovery of 
the short wave gave us potential speed enough 


for transmission. The devising of a television 
projector using seven light sources increases 
the useful illumination 49 times and provides 
all the light necessary for the screen.” 

Dr. Alexanderson said that in laboratory 
tests pictures have been sent in 10 seconds, 
but that television will require the trans- 
mission, reception and reproduction of a pic- 


ture in one-sixteenth of a second. 


THe Fito AssociaTEs 

From Montgomery Evans, 2nd, Director of 
the Film Associates, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, comes a personal word as to the 
part being played by this group at the Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse in the development of the 
“little theatre movement” in the cinema: 

The Film Associates was incorporated in 1925 by 
a group anxious to encourage the little theatre move- 
ment in the movies. We do not seek financial re- 
turn, but are anxious to assist whenever and wherever 
possible in the classification of film houses, and in 
encouraging little theatre groups to undertake film 
seasons. We are always glad to supply information 
and give suggestions to groups anxious to book un- 
usual films, and make no charge for this service. A 
great many excellent films may be obtained from 
state righters, or from branch booking offices, but 
many unusual pictures have been brought to this 
country by individuals. We solicit information con- 
non-theatrical, 


little 


cerning any picture, theatrical or 


which might be available for bookings by 
theatre or college groups, and will be glad to co- 
operate with owners or producers in organizing such 
distribution. We wish to establish contacts with all 
movie-phobes interested in our ideas, and hope that 
the success of the Cameo and the Fifth Avenue Play- 


York, and a few 


other cities, may encourage others to adopt similar 


house in New similar theatres in 


programmes. We have succeeded in handling un- 
usual experimental films made by Americans, Ger- 
mans, and French producers, so as to please both 
the owners and the groups which booked the films. 
We are particularly anxious to encourage amateurs, 
and suggest that any amateur who obtains intrin- 
sically interesting results from standard film com- 
municate with us. 

The 


but they ignore the infinite possibilities offered by 


news reel services have become automatic, 


our country’s life. Farmers in the middle west, 


Indians performing old ceremonies, or distinctive 


characters in the life of a village, may if properly 
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understood possess tremendous dramatic interest. 
And any individual amateur who succeeds in catch- 
ing such scenes should not limit his release to his 
immediate friends. 

The programs at the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house for January have included a week each 
of Peter the Pirate. The Last Laugh and All 
for a Woman (double bill), Polykuska, the 
Russian film with Ivan Moskine and Moscow 
Art Theatre Troupe, and The Light Within, 
an Ufa film. 


Directors’ LAURELS 


Writing in the Los Angeles Times, Edwin 
Schallert has awarded directing honors for 
the current year to Herbert Brenon, for Beau 
Geste, Raoul Walsh for What Price Glory and 
Fred Niblo for Ben Hur. 

Contrary to the rule, honors are much 
divided this year, Mr. Schallert declares, 
pointing out that there generally is one pre- 
eminent figure. He continues: 

“For years, of course, D. W. Griffith held suprem- 
acy. Cecil B. De Mille came the closest to anything 
like rivalry, but never threatened ‘D. W.’s’ greater 
supremacy, in spite of the highly consistent popu- 
larity of his pictures. They were always good box 
office winners. 

“Rex Ingram was the first to step fully into the 
foreground with a tendency to supersede Griffith. 
The Four Horseman of the Apocalypse achieved this 
triumphing feat. The field had been left clear by 
the departure of Griffith from California at that time. 
It is difficult to tell what would have been the result 
if he had not left here, but I believe film history 
would have been recorded just as tellingly anyway, 
by The Four Horsemen. 

“Passion, directed by Ernst Lubitsch, the one and 
only great foreign conquest. 

“The sequence from here on is not difficult to 
follow: 

“Robin Hood was the next picture of far-reaching 
effect, though it was not strictly a director’s picture 

“After this, The Covered Wagon gave James 
Cruze the palm of victory. The Ten Commandments 
returned DeMille well to the front as a commercial 
victor. Its earnings have, of course, been surpassing. 
Except for the prologue it did not exert such a wide- 


spread effect on the mind of the industry. 


“Then a year followed of neglible import, and after 
that The Big Parade, which served to reawaken and 
give a new turn to film affairs.” 

In declaring honors are due Brenon, Walsh 
and Niblo, Schallert says: 

“It must be said, though, that none of these pic- 
tures is so complete a conquest for the individual. 
They are rather organization pictures, and excepting 
The King of Kings, with DeMille holding primary 
sway, organization pictures now seem dominant in 
the field. 


“The organization idea, incidentally, has a bigger 
part in the DeMille production, perhaps, than any 
that he has previously made, since it is the result 
of advice from many different sources. 

“It might be well to mention that for clear-cut 
individuality Erich Von Stroheim holds very large 
sway, despite one can point to no achievement as 
surpassing its rivals in any single year.” 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS OFFERED FOR STUDY 
ON Les Miserables 


Carl Laemmle, president of Universal Pic- 
tures, has completed plans for what probably 
is the most comprehensive scholarship award 
ever conceived in connection with motion 
pictures. The awards will be made as a 
result of studies of Hugo’s masterpiece, Les 
Miserables. soon to be released in screen 
form as a Universal Film de France. 

There will be eleven awards, one amount- 
ing to $1,000, and ten amounting to $500 
each, a total of $6,000 offered by Laemmle 
towards a greater study and a greater ap- 
preciation of Victor Hugo by students in the 
United States. 


500 words. 


The essays will be limited to 


The principal basis upon which those try- 
ing for the scholarships will be judged will 
be their critical appreciation of Hugo’s work 
as exemplified in a 500-word essay on the 
following subject: “What ideals for life do 
you find in Les Miserables?” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University and one of the coun- 
try’s leading educators, has accepted a place 
in the little group of men of letters who will 
rule on the relative merits of the candidates 
for scholarships. 
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Others in the group are Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Ernest Crandall, director of Visual Edu- 
cation in New York City; Dr. Thomas 
Finegan, chairman of Visual Education of the 
National Education Association, and, repre- 
senting the authors of the screen, Octavus Roy 
Cohen. 

Tentative dates for the submission of essays 
on the subject are set as January 1, 1927, to 
February 28, 1927, inclusive, although it is 
possible that the time may be extended be- 
yond February 28, in order to give students 
plenty of time to analyze the Hugo novel. In 
case there is a neck-and-neck finish between 
candidates, Laemmle has signified his inten- 
tion to make awards to the additional stu- 
dents. If any tie, an equal prize will be 
awarded each of them. 

In Great Britain, where the scholarship 
has been running, the student’s parents have 
the choice as to whether the award is to be 


devoted to higher education for the child or 
for apprenticeship. In the United States the 
award probably will apply to college or busi- 
ness school tuition. 


STEREOSCOPIC FILM IN PRODUCTION 


Work has begun at the Vitagraph studio in 
Hollywood on the first picture to be made by 
the Spoor third-dimension photography. The 
production is being directed by J. Stuart 
Blackton, and is tentatively titled The Ameri- 
can. 

The Spoor film is projected on a screen 
42 feet wide and 23 feet high. The taking 
of the picture requires film made especially 
for the stereoscopic camera, which is nearly 
twice the width of ordinary film and one and 
one half times the frame height. 

The completed film is to be displayed as a 
“road show” by the producers. Special pro- 
jectors and screen will be carried. 


Foreign Notes 
Conducted by Orto M. ForKERT 


BELGIUM 


Foundation of “Les Amis du Cinema FEdu- 
catif et instructif.” 


TT) URING the National Congress for Popu- 

lar Education in Belgium, held last fall 
at the Palais des Academies in Brussels, the 
newly-founded association of “Friends of the 
Educational and Instructive Cinema” sub- 
mitted their plans for the creation of a nation- 
al institution for visual education. 

With the aid of state and community ap- 
propriations, this foundation is establishing 
exchange centers for scientific films, slides, 
projection machines, operating service and 
information for the assistance of schools and 
members of the association. The foundation 
is organizing at the present time the first 
Congress for Visual Education in Belgium, 
to be held this spring. 


General secretary of the Society is Mr. M. 
L. Delbove, 28, rue de la Limite, Brussels. 


Russia 
Education with Film in Russia 


The present administration of the United 
States and the Soviet Government of Russia 
have not found it wise or necessary to estab- 
This 


cloud does not, however, hinder the entrance 


lish diplomatic relations. political 
of most interesting news about the progress of 
educational and scientific film in Russia, for 
with the economic recuperation of the coun- 
try, more and more attention is being given 
by the Soviet authorities to these problems. 
The value of the motion picture in teaching 
is fully recognized there. The European 
trade press, and Russia itself, is taking off the 
veil of secrecy so that from the varied foreign 
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sources of information as well as through our 
own direct connections overseas, we are able 
to give to our readers short, but authoritative 
accounts concerning Russia’s different film 
activities. 

A Large Film Literature 


Every invention since the time of Gutenberg 
has reflected its progress in a special trade 
literature. The fact that a film can be shown 
in the farthest corners of our globe, that dif- 
ferent persons of different nationalities are 
working together successfully on one produc- 
tion, that the few really outstanding and 
internationally recognized cultural films have 
been a success the world over, gives the litera- 
ture of the film some importance, from what- 
ever land it may come. 

Until the revolution of 1918, Russia had 
only a few publications on the subject of the 
motion picture. Under the Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, there began to appear a spe- 
cific literature on technical film questions, 
and the visual art in general, with specific 
tendencies toward the aesthetics of the film. 
Today the Russian literature of the film 
counts 137 books. The many trade magazines 
and newspapers are not included in this list. 
(Movie Handbook for 1926, Cinema Pub- 
lishers of the R. S. F. S. R., Moscow, gives the 
detailed list.) 


follows: Autobiographies of actors, 36; Film 


The books are classified as 


technique, 32; Theory and aesthetics, 28; 
Practical aims of the Soviet film program, 9; 
Handbooks and reference works, reports, etc., 
8; Sociology of the Cinema, 6; the remainder 
devoted to theatre administration, scenario- 
writing, etc. 

Two Thousand Projectors for Educational 

Purposes. 

The Ufa-Service announced some time ago 
that an order of 2000 projection machines had 
been placed by the Optic Trust of Leningrade, 
for the exclusive use of universities and high 
schools in Russia. 

The school authorities in London, England, 


who refused an appropriation for the buying 
of movie equipment, to launch a film pro- 
gram which would fit in with the modern 
movement for visualization in _ teaching, 
appear in a somewhat unfavorable light, by 
contrast. Even our American projector 
manufacturers would rejoice over such a 
single order from any educational source in 


the United States. 


Psychological Selection of Film Personnel 
The Association for Scientific Cinemato- 
graphy in Moscow a few weeks ago opened a 
“scientific and methodical experimental Cine- 
Laboratory.” The aims of this new institu- 
tion are to select and educate the right per- 
sons for the industry. The Laboratory has 
already established a special department in 
the Statescinema-Technicum for a_ two- 
months’ pyscho-technical analysis of appli- 
Quite a contrast with the methods 
employed here in the selection of our movie- 


cants. 


aspirants! 
Educational Film Production in Russia 

The Soviet Cinema last season produced 
205 cultural, artistic and scientific films. 
The very low rate of 0,5 and 0,75 Roubels 
per Meter has been asked for these releases 
from the distributors. 

Director Swetosaroff is turning out at the 
present time a big educational production, in 
which the animal life in the zoological parks 
The film will 


appear in two editions, one of which is to be 


of Moscow will be shown. 


made for children. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOGUE FROM 
THE UFA, BERLIN 


THE 


The “Kulturfilm” production department of 
the UFA (Dr. N. Kaufmann) sent us recently 
their two-color catalogue of educational films, 
giving us for the first time a general review 
of the scientific production field of one of 
the largest (if not the largest) European 
commercial film companies. 

The whole material has been classified into 


(Continued on page 100) 





THE FILM ESTIMATES 


BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF A NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON CURRENT THEATRICAL FILMS 


Se eee Tae 








‘ ie oY 55 gt For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 





Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)|(under 15 yrs) 
ApoRABLE Deceiver, The *(Alberta Vaughn)  F. B. O. 
BertHa, THE Sewinc MacuHine Girt (Madge Bellamy) | Cheap Unwhole No 
Fox some 
Crude attempt to profit by an old melodrama’s title. | 
Story “modernized” by legs, lingerie and leers. One 
judge says “Sex stuff in a new dress.” 
Brack Parapise * (Madge Bellamy) Fox 
BREED OF THE SEA (Ralph Ince) F. B. O. | Mediocre Doubtful | No 
Two brothers, preacher and pirate—both played by 
Ince, in wildly improbable tale filled with hard-boiled, 
rough-neck stuff to get the “punch.” 
CANADIAN, THE (Thomas Meighan) F. P. L. | Perhaps Doubtful No 
Realism in the Canadian wheatfields. Impressive in 
some ways but very dull and false in others. The 
woman in the case is an impossible character. (See 
Review No. 73) 
CANYON oF Licut, THe (Tom Mix) Fox | Hardly Yes Very 
The usual stuff, with some fine Yellowstone scenery. thrilling 
Impossible fights won by Tom Mix, impossible things 
done by his beautiful horse. 
City, THe (May Allison) Fox | Rubbish No No 
Blackmail, suicide, jazz elopement, dope fiend, etc. 
Hectic effort at sensation, based on Clyde Fitch play. 
Corporat Kate (Vera Reynolds) P. D. C. | Passable Passable Harmless 
Women’s side of the war attempted by inadequate 
actors in a story a bit thin. War scenes very explosive. 
Country Beyonp, THe (Olive Borden) Fox | Hardly Doubtful No 
Oliver Curwood concoction in which country girl 
goes to stardom on Broadway and back again. 
A murder, innocence suspected, etc. 
CRUISE OF THE Jasper B, THe (Rod La Rocque) P. D. C. | Amusing Good Passable 
Fantastic farce—rather amusing. ; 
Dame Cuance (Julianne Johnston) Am. Cinema Assn. | Hardly Better not No 
Actress trying for success by honorable means. In 
a crisis she surrenders—but marries the man. 
Desert’s Toit, THe (Frances McDonald) Metro | Hardly Passable —_| Perhaps 
Usual stuff of a western—mine, claim, desert thief, 
woman-hating hero who marries heroine at end. 
Devit’s Master, Tue *(Geo. O’Brien) Fox 
EucHaristic CONGRESS Fox Impressive Impressive Impressive 


A beautiful filming of the 
mary interest to Catholics but impressive for all. 
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famous occasion, of pri- 
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For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults i( 15 to 20 yrs.) |\(under 15 yrs) 
Exit Smitinc (Beatrice Lillie) Metro | Medioer« Perhaps | No 


First film by this film comedienne—but story not | 
worthy of her talent. (See Review No. 68) 
FicHtT1iInc Don, Tue * (Richard Talmadge) Universal 

Stupid 
Pathe | im 


One judge says “Full of hokum but less vicious than | 
| 


Fighting Marine, THe (Gene Tunney) 


many serials.” Violent action, stupid plot, and poor 


Gene is no actor. 
| 


First Nicut, THe * (Bert Lytell) Tiffany | 
FLAMING Fury (Ranger, dog star) F. B. O.| Dull 


Inferior dog picture, “moss-covered,” says one judge. 
FLESH AND THE Devit, THe (John Gilbert) Metro | Notable | 
Strong picturization of Suderman’s “The Undying 
Past” with excellent cast. An interesting “adult” 
picture. 
For Wives Onty (Marie Prevost) P. D. C.| Twaddle 
More Viennese stuff on the jealousy theme. Doctor’s 
wife vamps three men, etc. 
Fourth ComMANDMENT, THE (Belle Bennett) Universal | Passable 
Problem of two families trying to live in one house. 
Mother-in-law tragedy. Well acted but slow. | 
Gop Gave Me Twenty Cents (Lois Moran) F. P. L.| Interesting | 
Grim story of underworld life on New Orleans water 
front. Wholesome enough for mature minds but hardly 
rings true. 
Going Crookep (Bessie Love) Fox | Passable 
Crook play—heroine will steal but won't kill! Then 


“love” cures everything. 


Her Bic Nicut (Laura LaPlante) Universal | Above 
Farce comedy rather well done. “Spontaneous and average 
well-sustained comedy,” says one judge. 
Hore. ImpertaL (Pola Negri) F. P. L.| Fairly good 


Pretensious and elaborate war story. better than | 


some of Pola’s previous films. Some stupid over-acting, 


Perhaps | No 

Unwhole- | No 
some 

Unwhole- No 
some 


Unwhole- No 


some 


| Passable Beyond them 


Better not No 


Perhaps | No 


Amusing Amusing 


Better not No 








especially by James Hall, the hero, but above average. | 
Just ANOTHER BLonp (Dorothy Mackaill) First Natl. | Hardly 
Mediocre story of dance-hall and gambling dive 


people. “Excites the young to admiration for ‘back- 


in-saloon days’ life,” says one judge. (See Re view | 
No. 67) | 
Lapies AT Pray (Doris Kenyon) First Natl. | Trash 
Cheap, vulgar, offensive. Even the movie trade jour 


| 


nals warn against its suggestiveness. 

Lapy IN Ermine, Tue (Corinne Griffith) First Natl. | Passable 
Lavish war picture of Invasion of Italy. Austrian 
General plans seduction of his hostess (but it is a 


dream! ) 


| Doubtful No 
| 


Pernicious | By no means 








i 
| 


| Unwhole- | No 


some 
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he Prince and Princess 
Murat of Paris chose 
a DeVry — 














—to illustrate their travel lectures 
in the United States. 


The DeVry is usually the choice : 
where the highest grade of non-the- \S) 

atrical projection is absolutely re- \\')} 
quired. /|) 


The DeVry was used for the private 
showing of movies to Queen Marie at 
the Blackstone. i 
: ¥ ene ; CH 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. owns two Del rys. \ ‘“ Ta 

—— wee 





President Coolidge was entertained on 
his Western trip with a DeVry. 


Vice President Dawes owns and runs mn 
a DeVry Projector. a 9 


DeVry Corporation 
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Mr. C. M. Durbin, 
63 Pickering Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Durbin: 






The two Superlative DeVpines 
satisfactory. They have nevery loof 
They have no bad habits. Thepur 10 
brilliant picture, and there ithly n 
In a still, the picture is frozen owet 
drawbhack—they make no noisty fain 
The audience is not aware of ise. 


sou Na ge me, if I suggestall I 
to be constructed, you build in 
like that of a steam shovel. Ty auc 
have real motion picture machine pro 


I mahtra c 


More DeVry Projectite 1 
Picture Projectors cmed 
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DeWines are proving to be very 
nevery loop or chewed up any film. 
Thepur 10’ x 12’ screen with a good 
re ithly no flicker to the pictures. 
ozengowever, they have one serious 
faint, almost inaudible hum. 
re oftise. Therefore, to our school 
eristics of the regular picture 
ggemall DeVry machines hereafter libr 


audience will know that we 
1 aching projection room. 

| mabtra charge for this suggestion. 
Very sincerely yours, 


H. L. Crane 
Principal 


ect#e used in Schools and Churches than all other Portable Motion 
sched. During the dull month of Aug. 1925, 72% of all Motion Picture 


| D 


F. C. Grannis, 
Harrogate, Tennessee. 
Dear Mr. Grannis: 


In answer to your question as to what I have done with my 
DeVry, I shall say that within the one and one half years my school 
has owned the projector, I have cleared a little less than $3000. With 
this money I have purchased a new player piano for my school, have 
built up exceptionally strong science and home economics departments, 
and have added more than three hundred volumes to my high school 


ary. 


Numerous smaller additions and improvements have been made 
possthle through DeVry money. 

I have found no more effective instrument for making money for our 
school than the DeVry projector, and by means of it our school has 
been made practically self-supporting from a financial point of view. 


pjectors exported were DeVrys. 








ls and churches on request. 


pjectors and 148 DeVry Cameras were exported to foreign ports. 


new film — “The DeVry Summer School of Visual 
cation, and Views of Chicago” will be loaned to 


eVry Motion Picture Projector 


Makes Money for Schools 
Read this:— 


! 


ROBBINS HIGH SCHOOL 
Ropert R. VANCE, PRIN. 
ROBBINS, TENNESSEE 
September 18, 1926. 


Very cordially yours, 
Robt. R. Vance. 


In Oct. and Nov. 1926, 150 DeVry 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distr-butors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.)|\(under 15 yrs) 
Love *eEM AND LEAVE ’EM (Evelyn Brent) F. P. L. | Amusing Unwhole- No 
“Realistic excerpt from life of two shop girls,” says some 
one judge. Both trite and clever in spots. (See 
Review No. 77) 
Maskep Woman, THE (Anna Q. Nilsson) First Natl. | Trash Unwhole- No 
Just sex stuff. A very unfaithful Turk (Holbrook some 
Blinn) chases a doctor’s wife through many reels. He 
fails. 
Mwwnicut Lovers (Lewis Stone) First Natl. | Mediocre setter not | No 
Lewis Stone and Anna Q. Nilsson are at least 
married throughout the film. Otherwise it is the usual 
Stone stuff. 
Mixtionaires (George Sidney) Warner | Fair Passable Passable 
The effect of sudden wealth on a Jewish family from 
the Ghetto. They did improve the original title, which 
was “Mama Kiss Papa.” 
Morcanson’s Finisu * (Anita Stewart) Tiffany 
Opey THE Law (Bert Lytell) Columbia | Passable Mair Doubtful 
Crook play with a gentlemanly thief. “Amusing for 
adults,” says one judge. 
Pats iN ParapisE (John Bowers) Metropolitan | Rather good Amusing Harmless 
A “mining” comedy made fairly notable by the 
acting of Rudolph Schildkraut. 
PLEASURES OF THE Ricu * (Helene Chadwick) Tiffany 
Poputar Sin, THE (Florence Vidor) F. P. L.| Perhaps Very bad Very bad 
Points of interest for adults, but—‘Marital infidelity 
—in series.” “One of the most pernicious; “Waste | 
of time;” “Suggestive title prepares for coarseness in 
attractively pictured situations;” “Easy love-making | 


and divorce quite foreign to American conceptions” 
—say various judges. (See Review No. 70.) 
Recutar Scout, A (Fred Thomson) F. B. O. | Mediocre Passable Passable 
Boy Scouts are played up in a story quite absurd 
and maudlin. Impossible heroics by hero, by the boys, | 
and by the horse. 


Passable Rather Harmless 


RememBer (Dorothy Phillips) Columbia 
good 


“Value of loyalty in love and family,” says one judge but beyond 


in commending film. | them 
SuipwrecKep (J. Schildkraut) P. D. C. | Hardly Better not | No 
Sea melodrama with rough stuff over a woman on 
board, who is finally regenerated. A waste of Schild- 
kraut. 
Sitent Lover, Tue (Milton Sills) First Natl. | Hardly Decidedly not) No 
Another desert-sheik drunken-love-making mess. 
Most unhealthy character yet played by Sills. 
SLtuMsS OF BERLIN Imported Pictures Corp. | Mediocre Doubtful No 
“Sordid picture of Germany’s underworld,” says one 
judge. Somewhat saved by very natural acting. | | 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films ( Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


STRANDED IN Paris (Bebe Daniels) Ps Bs Ee 
Farfetched stuff of the only sort the industry seems 
to think poor Bebe can do. Negligible. 
SuMMER BacueLors (Madge Bellamy) Fox 
Free and easy manhandling of husbands whose wives 
are away. Deliberate sex stuff. 
TELL 1tT TO THE Marines (Lon Chaney) Metro 
Powerful recruiting propaganda—but a gripping, re 
alistic portrayal of a life of action in its low and high 
spots. Lon Chaney again human instead of grotesque. 
On the whole, stimulating and wholesome. 

THere You Are (Conrad Nagel) Metro 
Farce comedy—quite ordinary and innocuous. 
Trap, THe (Lon Chaney) Universal 

An old (1922) picture re-released—French-Canadian 
turned from revenge by child love. 
TWINKLETOES (Colleen Moore) First Natl. 
Rather notable achievement for Colleen Moore in a 
Thomas Burke story of London’s slum district. (See 
Review No. 74) 
VALENCIA (Mae Murray) Metro 
Beautiful sets—but just more Mae Murray trash. 


Little to recommend it as story or picture. 


Wat Price Grory (Edmund Lowe) Fox 
A great picture. “Significant, convincing;” “Stark 
realism of war;” “Stimulates good motives in life;” 
“An outstanding classic’—say judges. Everyone should 
see it. 


WHEN THE Wire's Away (Geo. K. Arthur) Columbia 
Ordinary movie with much laugh-provoking stuff. 
One judge says, “I recommend it for anyone who is 
blue.” 
Wuite Brack Suerp, Tue (Richard Parthelmess) Fst. N 
Hero, wrongfully under suspicion, redeems self by 
strenuous soldiering in Sahara. Story not much intel 


lectually but rather entertaining. 


Wuite Goro * (Jetta Goudal) PB 
WINNING OF BarBAaraA WortH, Tue (Vilma Banky, R. 
Colman United Artists 


Harold Bell Wright at his usual. A western dam 
threatens through 7 reels and bursts in the 8th—with 


really impressive and spectacular results. 


Woman’s Heart, A (Enid Bennett) Sterling 
Domestic tangle. Pretty worthless stuff. 
Wroncporers, THe (Lionel Barrymore) Astor 


(See note below) 
YELLow Fincers (Olive Borden) Fox 
Story of half-cast girl in Malay—a study in racial 
psychology. One judge reports, “A good cast wasted 


on a sordid film.” 


For 
Intelligent 


Adults 


Possibly 


W orthless 


Notable 


Hardly 


Mediox re 


Interesting 


Me dio re 


Excellent 


Amusing 


pa 


Above 


average 


Passable 


Uninter 


esting 


Mediocre 


*Note—Not reported by judges, hence no estimate is given. 


Judges are asked to make note of this on 


For For 
Youth Children 


(15 te 20 yrs.) |\(under 15 yrs) 


Passable Doubtful 


{ nwhole- No 


some 
Excellent Good 
Passable Harmless 


Passable No 


Entertain- | No 
ing 


Unwhole- No 


some 


Excellent Fine, unless 


too exciting 


Funny Perhaps 
Good Doubtful 
Good Perhaps 
No | No 
Doubtful Unwhole- 
some 


their “lists to be reviewed.” 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for February 


BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) 


[62] 


A romantic, dramatic love story by Sabatini, 
of France in the boisterous days of Louis the 
Thirteenth, centering around a wager made 
by the gayest and wickedest blade in Paris 
that he can win any woman he wants for his 
The Count de Bardelys, called “The 
Magnificent” by his friends, learns at the out- 
set that his task is well nigh hopeless, for 


wife. 


the lady named in the wager is no other than 
Roxalanne de Lavédan, noted for her beauty, 
her chastity, and her coldness to suitors. In 
pursuance of his adventure, Bardelys runs 
afoul not only of political and religious fac- 
tions, but also of his bitterest enemy and rival, 
and even of the King himself. Prisons yawn 
to engulf him, and the noose dangles recep- 
tively, but Bardelys, who has never had any 
intention of offering his lady a dead lover, 
outwits and outfights his enemies, mollifies 
the King, and wins the reluctant Roxalanne. 

The production is lavishly and beautifully 
mounted, with a distinguished cast in support 
of John Gilbert, the star. Mr. Gilbert wears 
the costume of the period gracefully, fences 
elegantly, loves ardently, rides dashingly—in 
short, is the ideal cavalier. Eleanor Board- 
man exhibits a quiet loveliness as Roxalanne. 
She never overacts, a thing one hesitates to 
say of the rest of the cast, which includes 
Roy D’Arcy as the villain, Arthur Lubin as 
the King, George Arthur and Karl Dane as 
comic reliefs, and Emily Fitzroy and Lionel 
Belmore as the parents of Roxalanne. 

The director, King Vidor, has had difficulty 


in keeping his story light, yet not allowing it 
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to degenerate into farce. As a matter of re- 
mark, it does rather stray from the paths of 
romantic drama into those of extravaganza, 
with Mr. Gilbert performing some exciting 
but highly improbable feats in his escape 
from his captors. This can hardly be classed 


as a fault, however. Actually it improves 


the picture. (See Film Estimates for 

January.) 

[631 GIGOLO (Producers Distributing Corpor- 
ation) 


Rod LaRocque has a rather sad time of it 
in Edna Ferber’s story of the boy who got 
smashed up in the war and had to have his 
face made over, lost his money, was too proud 
to go home, and so became a dancing man, 
a “gigolo” in a Paris cabaret. Louise Dresser 
acts heavily all over the place as the boy’s 
mother. Jobyna Ralston’s delicate beauty 
is spoiled either by faulty makeup or bad 
lighting, and Cyril Chadwick, who is really 
a good actor, is perfectly awful as a cold- 
blooded Englishman. 

(See Film Estimates for December.) 

EVERYBODY’S ACTING 
The kind of picture we always expect, but 
In 


the matter of cast it is positively brilliant. 


[64] (Paramount) 


don’t always get, from Marshall Neilan. 


As to story, it is original, being Neilan’s own. 
A child of the stage, losing her parents, is 
adopted by five men—four of them actors, 
and one the editor of a small town paper. 
Among them they rear their adopted daughter, 
The 


time comes when she falls in love with the 


and inevitably make an actress of her. 


son of a wealthy and disapproving family, 
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and when it becomes necessary to give that 
family the proper impression of background 
With 


and costumes from the theater, everybody acts, 


and ancestry, they all fall to. props 
and the critical relatives are correctly enter- 
tained at tea in a scene which is certainly 
the highlight of the picture. Petite Betty 
Bronson is the lucky child, and the fathers 
are characteristically played by Edward 
Martindel, Stuart Holmes, Ford Sterling, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, and Henry Walthall. Law- 
rence Gray is satisfactory as the lover, with 
Louise Dresser and Jed Prouty as his parents. 
(See Film Estimates for January.) 


THE 


May er) 


[65] TEMPTRESS (Metro-Goldwyn- 

Most of this can be dismissed as perfectly 
ordinary. It is merely the tale of a siren who 
couldn’t help attracting men, with an append- 
ed list of the fatalities. Most of the action 
occurs in South America, whither she follows 
the one man who seems to have made an im- 
as the tempt- 


pression on her. Greta Garbo 


ress plays her second role in an American 
film in a purring-tiger fashion 


bode ill for 


Moreno is interesting as the chief victim. Two 


our movie heroes. Antonio 
incidents stand out in the picture—one, a 
thrilling duel with whips between Mr. Moreno 
and Roy D’Arcy, the other, a meeting of the 
the 


Here Miss Garbo as a woman of the streets 


man and woman in Paris years later. 


demonstrates a remarkable dramatic ability. 
(See Film Estimates for December.) 


[66] EAGLE OF THE SEA 


A romantic 


(Paramount) 
interlude in the adventurous 
life of the pirate, Jean LaFitte, with Spanish 
plots, and Napoleonic plots, accompanied by 
Ricardo 


Cortez is very satisfactory as LaFitte, who, 


a good deal of blood and thunder. 


after reforming and being pardoned, risks his 
freedom by turning pirate again to rescue 
a fair lady. Florence Vidor graces the part 
of the heroine with her inimitable charm, and 
Andre Beranger as a pirate on a perpetual 


that seems to” 


spree is a thorough delight. A dragging tempo 
and the introduction of unnecessary details 


detract from the effect of the picture. (See 

Film Estimates for January.) 

[67] JUST ANOTHER BLONDE (First Na- 
tional ) 


Jack Mulhall and Buster Collier make an 
attractive team. Wonder why nobody ever 
thought of it before. The story is of the 
tritest, telling about two inseparable boys who 
fall in love with two inseparable girls, and 
are almost separated because neither is will- 
It is 
cleverly told by a director who knows how 
The titles are a continuous 


ing to let a woman come between them. 


to hold attention. 
stream of the most flagrant wise cracks that 
ever made an audience laugh, but they are 
undeniably neat in their application, and quite 
in character. Dorothy Mackaill and Louise 
Brooks are good as the two girls. 


[681 EXIT SMILING (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


A story arranged to exploit the eccentric 
comedy of Beatrice Lillie, by someone who 
was evidently uncertain as to just what he 
Consequently it misses 
Miss Lillie’s drolleries 
are heavily handicapped by a slow moving 


was expected to do. 
fire to a great extent. 
and somewhat conventional continuity. 


SYNCOPATING SUE (First National) 


Forsaking the ranks of the nobility for a 


[69] 


while, Corinne Griffith now appears as a gum- 
chewing, piano-pounding salesgirl in a music 
shop. The lazy grace with which she plays 
it is well adapted to the part, and is pleasant- 
ly reminiscent of her “Bab” in Classified. 
Tom Moore is the honest drummer boy who 
falls in love with her, and Rockcliffe Fellowes 
the wicked stage producer who entices sweet 
little sisters to his apartment. The little sister 
in this case is well played by Joyce Compton. 


(See Film Estimates for December.) 


(Paramount) 


THE POPULAR SIN 


The popular sin—did you know?—is di- 


[70] 


vorce, which is made the subject of a deft 
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comedy, neatly handled by such experts at 
sophisticated nonsense as Florence Vidor, 
Clive Brook, and Mal St. Clair, the director. 
There is no action to speak of, but it gets over 
on the screen because it is well done and the 
titles are pointed. A very, very light com- 
mentary, with nothing of the lecture about it. 


[71] HER MAN O° WAR 


ing Corporation) 


(Producers Distribut- 


The war, you will observe, is still with us, 
but the movies are tackling it from a more 
frivolous angle than formerly. Here we have 
a couple of American prisoners farmed out 
to two German farmeresses, who hate them 
virulently and make them work very hard. 
At first, that is. The Americans are found to 
be spies and are about to be dealt with severe- 
ly, when the A. E. F. arrives in large numbers, 
completely frustrating the enemy, and making 
possible the concluding embraces of the Ger- 
man ladies and their prisoners. Jetta Goudal 
and William Boyd are featured. (See Film 
Estimates for December.) 


[72] LA BOHEME (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Beautifully set, beautifully dressed, beauti- 
fully acted, beautifully directed, the tragedy 
of poor little Mimi had, to me, no more the 
quality of reality than the opera. Which is 
to say, none at all. Why this should be, in 
view of the direction of King Vidor, and the 
acting of John Gilbert and Lillian Gish, is 
But go and 
(See Film 


one of the great movie mysteries. 
see it, and judge for yourself. 
Estimates for September.) 


[73] THE CANADIAN 
Of all the unutterably dull ways to put in 


(Paramount) 


an hour and a half, Thomas Meighan has con- 
cocted the dullest! 
young woman from London 


A penniless but snippy 
inflicts herself 
upon the hard-working family of her brother 
on a Canadian ranch. When she wears her 





welcome out—which is almost at once—she 
offers to marry a neighboring rancher who 


has happened to mention his need of a house- 
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Disliking each other intensely at the 
start, they eventually fall in love, but not for 


keeper. 





any reason that the audience is permitted to 
discover. In fact, the whole plot is more or [ 
less of a secret. You never do find out why | 
these people act as they do, but then you don’t 
like any of them well enough to care much, 
anyway. In short, a dreadful disappointment, 


(First National) 


[74] TWINKLETOES 

Colleen Moore dips into the Limehouse dis. | 
trict for a change, and brings back to life | 
some familiar figures, including the little | 
dancer with the hard shell and the soft heart, 
the prize-fighting tough, the old thief of a | 
father, and the drunken wife who tells the 
police on everybody. Miss Moore performs 
in her usual manner, not much changed by a 
blonde wig, and the story stops right in the 
I am still 


unable to decide whether the operator omitted 


middle, for no apparent reason. 


the last two reels, or whether that is Miss 
Moore’s idea of a stylish finish. The cast in- 
cludes Kenneth Harlan, Tully Marshall, and 
Gladys Brockwell. 


[75] YOUNG 


Corporation) 


APRIL (Producers Distributing 


The crown prince of an impoverished small 
principality is slated to marry for money, 
and feeling that he simply must have a final 
fling, tucks 


and disappears in the direction of 


the royal diadem under his arm 
Paris. 
With the proceeds of the crown jewels he en- 
joys himself immensely, and falls in love 
with a charming lady for whose sake he turns 
over his throne and his matrimonial prospects 
to his uncle. Then he discovers that the lady 
he loves is the one he was to lave married. 
The two 
Schildkrauts, Rudolph and Joseph, are fea- 
(See Film Estimates 


Not unusual, but quite pleasant. 


tured with Bessie Love. 
for December.) 


[76] TIN HATS 
What should have been the joyous saga of 
the A. E. F. after the armistice, is spoiled by 


(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
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an inane ending. Conrad Nagel, Bert Roach, 
and George Cooper are a perfect combination 


as the three musketeers who get left when 


the army moves on, steal three French _bi- 


cycles, and pedal blithely into Germany with- 
out knowing where they are. Their adventures 
up to this point are unquestionably funny. 
But somebody saw fit to introduce towards 
the end an entirely unnecessary and unamus- 


ing lot of mystery, which so puzzles and 


“The King 

HE story of the life of Christ which is 

being filmed at the De Mille Studio is to 

follow the last years of his life, his death, 
and resurrection. Strict adherence to the dra- 
matic incidents of this 
period is the text, and 
the only fiction will be 
in the nature of a pro- 
logue—a suggestion of 
Mary 


and her conversion to 


the Magdelene 


the following of Jesus. 


A very serious atti- 
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annoys the spectator that he forgets the fun 
he had in the beginning, and leaves the theater 
ina rage. (See Film Estimates for January.) 
[77] LOVE’EM AND LEAVE’EM (Paramount) 

The somewhat shopworn tale of the self- 
sacrificing elder sister, the heedless younger 
one, and the palpitating lover who can’t de- 
cide between them. Adequately presented by 
Evelyn Brent, Louise Brooks, and Lawrence 


Gray. 


of Kings 
made that there is to be no discussion of the 
picture off the lot by those taking part. It 


is hoped that it can be seriously and 
reverently thought of at all times. 
The sets are very 


beautiful and very con- 
vincing. Some interi- 
ors are made to scale 
by dimensions 
gested in the Old Testa- 
The 


Roman columns, beau- 


sug- 
simple 


ment. 


tiful drapes of exquis- 





tude is felt on the lot ; ite materials, and the 
where this great picture } furniture make rich 
is now nearing com- : and beautiful _ back- 
pletion. The actors grounds — (settings). 
quietly await their The historical research 
cues, no smoking is has been profound, to 
seen, they are con- omit no detail of cor- 
versing in low tones, Martha and Mary of Bethany with the rectness, and the cos- 
reading or _ resting. Christ in the tomb of Lazarus. tumes and arms are 


of Jesus, 


Mr. Warner, who takes the 


leaves the set immediately when his part is 


part 


finished and sits apart, alone, in a portable 


dressing room. This is to prevent any 
disrespect to the character which he is 
acting. I understand the ruling has been 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. John Vruwink, of the Motion 
Picture the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who has had an opportunity to ob- 
serve work on Cecil B. DeMille’s production of the 
life of Christ, this 
of her visit. 





Division of California 


contributes interesting account 


considered perfect in the smallest detail. All 
the sets are on stages on the lot—even the 
Garden of Gethsemane and the Calvary— 
which is of course the only possible way to 
All 


fully suggested by art and when filmed will 


film these sacred scenes. are wonder- 
be very impressive, | am sure. 

Every effort is being made to have correct 
interpretations of Jewish history and to have 
the story of the life of Jesus historically 


accurate and not denominational. Many sects 
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have been called upon to aid in the mak- 
ing of the scenario which Jeannie MacPherson 
has built from the suggestions of Mr. De 
Mille. Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protes- 
tant have been called often in consultation. 
Mr. Bruce Barton has 
At the 


dedication of the pic- 


given advice. 


ture a representative of 
the Mohammedan sect 
was asked to speak a- 


long with those of 
other religions. It is 


hoped that the film will 


offend no one but will 


help to make this 
greatest character of 
history more under- 


standable and closer to 
humanity today. We 
shall await 
this picture with hope 
and faith that it may 





certainly 
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Judas in Gethsemane, before the betrayal 
of Christ. 


bring the New Testament closer to each of us, 





From the DeMille publicity department 
come the following statement by the pro. \ 
ducer: “Individuals who have not troubled | 
to properly inform themselves have credited | 
me with most absurd 
motives. Silliest of all 
are those who attempt 
to say that I am taking} 
liberties with the great: | 
est story in the world, | 
Rather than change it} 
one iota from the best | 
evidences of the Gospel 
of 


search, I shall be a. | 


and historical 


can, with the help of | 


all possible resources, 


fully reflect the Great 
Drama first performed 


before Judea.” 


Production Notes for February 


HE title of Syd Chaplin’s next picture for 

Warner Brothers is The New Boy. Others 
in prospect are Bitter Apples with Monte Blue, 
The Gay Old Bird with Louise Fazenda, and 
The Hills of Kentucky with Rin-Tin-Tin, the 
dog star. 

One complete sequence of Harry Langdon’s 
picture, Long Pants, has been filmed in color. 
Upon the reception the public accords this 
innovation, Langdon intimates, will depend 
his decision to make a future feature entirely 
in color. 


RISON life as it is lived in the great 
penal institutions of America will form 
the basis of a picture to be made by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer shortly. John Black, ex- 
convict, and author of You Can't Win will 
assist with the story. 


The Branding Iron 
based on the novel by Katherine Newlin Burt, 


will be directed by Reginald Barker. Buttons, 
a story of the sea, will be Jackie Coogan’s 


first starring picture under his new contract. 


reverently and beauti- | 


re- } 


bundantly satisfied if I | 


| 


Production will be started immediately on / 


The Trail of ’98, Robert Service’s story of the 
Klondike gold rush, which Clarence Brown 
will direct. 
into production, with William Beaudine di- 
recting: Honore Willsie Morrow’s novel, On 
to Oregon, has been purchased for screen pro- 
duction. John S. Robertson has been selected 
to direct Captain Salvation, from the novel 
by Frederick William Wallace. The Dog of 
Mystery, the first dog story to be made at the 
M-G-M studio in several years, will shortly 
Two changes of title 

The Day of Souls 
recently completed with John Gilbert has been 


go into production. 
have been announced: 
renamed The Show, and The Great Galeoto, 
the Echegaray drama is now known as Lovers. 


Frisco Sally Levy has been put | 
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Conclusions 


OrrREN L. PEASE 


Supervisor of Visual Education, Buffalo Public Schools 


E HAVE found through experiments 13. 


and tests that :— 
We do get more impressions through the 
eye in a given time than through any 


other means. 


That this course of stimulation and in- 14. 


formation begins early in life. 
That we can visualize correctly only 
through comparisons made possible by 


our past experiences. 


That pictures not only help to clarify - 


the individual’s conceptions but that 
also excite and stimulate the fancy which 


results in further activity. 


Visual Instruction is from 15 to 30% 2. 
more efficient than any other method, 

and the factor of economy of time is 
large. 3. 
Visual Instruction cuts down failures 

and the consequent repeaters. 

Visual Instruction provides a stimulus 

to use textbooks and library sources of i. 
information. 

The teacher must be trained. 

The elementary school is the most prom- 5. 
ising field for the growth of visual in- 
struction. 

Visual aids increase in value in propor- 6. 
tion to the lack of experience on the 

part of the learners. 

Viewing a picture does not necessarily 
affect learning. 

Follow-up work, either oral or written, 
must be used to check the work of visual 
impressions. 7. 
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To get the desired results, more than one 
type of visual aid must be used, e. g., 
either textbook and filmslides; or flat 
pictures and lantern slides; or some 
such combination. 

Whenever the subject matter is relative- 
ly foreign to the learner, visual aids 
should be used to introduce the subject. 


Film Slides 
The film slide arouses great curiosity in 
the primary grades, which enables the 
teacher to turn to account this curiosity 
as soon as recognized. 
Impulsiveness (a characteristic of these 
grades) is easily governed by the use of 
the film strip. 
The film strip increases the imitative 
tendencies, and it is through these that 
he learns his speech, his manners, and 
his modes of thought. 
Film strips stimulate the sense percep- 
tive powers by their concrete illustra- 
tions. 
Film strips stimulate the reproductive 
imagination. This enables the teacher 
to deal wisely with exaggerated stories. 
In grades 4, 5 and 6, the instinct is prom- 
inent, the acquisitiveness strong, the emu- 
lation pronounced, and the sense of real- 
ity and certainty is developing. One of 
the best ways to turn these to account is 
by the use of the properly sequenced 
film-strip. 
In these grades the children have a mark- 
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ed receptive memory, and here, the use 
of the film strip with its pre-determined 
sequence enables the teacher to present 
the subject in an orderly fashion. 

8. In the higher grammer grades, the eval- 
uation of the visual material used is of 
the greatest importance. Few teachers 

will evaluate if so disposed. Again the 
film-strip solves the problem, because it 
is evaluated and sequenced. 

9. The film strips are adaptable to method, 
in that they give the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to impart knowledge, guide ef- 
fort, train pupils, arouse enthusiasm and 
they afford an opportunity for individ- 
ual expression. 

10. Film strips correlate closely with the 

subject matter, and afford a chance to 

correct wrong impressions and enable 
the pupils to overcome individual weak- 
nesses. 

11. Film strips are easily handled and are 
an aid in school management because 
they avoid unnecessary confusion with 
its tendency to disorder. 


12. Film strips are always in the teacher’s 
control. 
13. With the “hit and miss” teacher who has 


difficulty in sticking to her subject mat- 
ter, the film-strip has extensive useful- 
ness. 


SCREEN 


14. Film strips favor concentrated effort and 





attention. 

e~ oF ae \ 

15. Film strips court perception in that they 
invite immediate judgment through the | 
sense of vision. 

16. Film strips aid conceptual thinking be 


cause they increase the activity of the 
mind and produce an imaginative state 
which is the first act of forming a con 
cept. 
17. Film strips symbolize thought, because 
they tend to harmonize a mental propo- 
sition, in which form the concept al- 
ways appears. 
The film strips challenge reasoning be- 
cause they demand a rational considera. | 
tion. They arouse curiosity, awakening 
and exciting the desire to see or to learn 
something. 
The descriptive text that accompanies 





19. 
the film strips is popular and offers data 
from which the teacher may with con. ° 
fidence work up the form of expression 
best suited to her immediate needs. 


These statements concerning the sub- 


Editor’s Note 


ject of visual instruction in general, and the use 





of film-slides in particular, have been made as a 
result of tests with this material in the Buffalo | 
Public Schools. 


of the attributes credited to the film-slide, are equal- 


Our readers will notice that many , 


ly applicable to other visual aids, especially the slide, 


Film Reviews 


The Making of Twine (1 reel) Inter- 
national Harvester Co.—A_ new release pic- 
turing the cutting of sisal hemp and the manu- 
facture of binder twine, so essential to the 
harvesting of the nation’s grain. 

Binder twine is made of sisal or Manila 
fibers, or a mixture of these two fibers, but 
for the sake of simplicity the reel confines 
itself in the scenes of hemp growing to the 
fields of Yucatan in Mexico. The processes 
of stripping, curing, bleaching, drying and 
baling the fibers are typical of similar pro- 
cesses in the handling of Manila hemp. 





~~ 





A Sisal Plantation. 


The opening scenes of the reel, showing a 


sisal plantation, with the cutting and piling 
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of the leaves, and removing of the fiber, are 
sufficiently novel, and so seldom pictured, as 
to be particularly interesting. The drying 


field is well shown and when the hemp is 





In the twine mill, the fiber is run out in a 


continuous sliver. 


bundled the bales are loaded for the twine 


mill. 

The pictures showing the manufacture of 
twine were taken at the McCormick 
Mills in Chicago. There the fiber is inspected 


Twine 


and fed into the combing machine, from which 


it is run out in a continuous sliver. Excellent 
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views of the battery of spinners give an idea 
of the magnitude of this one industry alone. 
These the 
sliver, twist it fourteen twists to the foot and 


are machines which receive the 


turn it out as binder twine. The twine is 
wound into balls, and each ball receives a 
cover to prevent snarling when the twine is 
used in the binder. Testing makes sure of the 
required strength; sacks to contain the balls 
of twine are made and printed and the balls 
are securely packed for shipment. 

\ view of the field of grain with the binder 


at work makes a fitting finish for the subject. 





The battery of spinners. 


The Peak of Fate (6 reels) H. S. Brown, 
806 S. Wabash Ave.. 
It takes its 


name from one of the 


‘Chicago 


serrated pinnacles of 
the Alps, the Devil’s 
Needle, which had long 
defied the attempts of 
to its 


climbers scale 


heights. and had cost 


many a life in the 
eff ort. 
" The story of the 








One of the diffi- 

cult feats in climb- 

ing ““The Peak of 
Fate”’ 


picture is not markedly 
different and yet it will 
be remembered, large- 
ly perhaps because it gives such an impression 
of reality—not as something staged but as 


something actually happening—real people, 


real scenery and with the two, real drama. 

Hannes, the father in the story, is a climber 
by instinct, and his little son, Ludwig, has 
inherited his tastes. Even as a child, the boy 
is carefully trained by his father in the tech- 
nique of the mountaineer. The mother, how- 
ever, comes from the lowlands and has no 
of the that 


Hannes and her son. She tries her best to 


understanding urge animates 
dissuade the former from his avowed decla- 
ration to conquer “The Peak of Fate” and 
even appeals to the baron, an old friend, to 
use his influence. One day Hannes make his 
Another 


to the toll of the mountain. 


attempt—and fails. life is added 

The little boy grows to manhood, with the 
tragedy of his father’s death held before him, 
and his mother exacts a promise that he will 


never attempt the peak. Ludwig is in love 
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with the daughter of the baron, for both have 
inherited the fatal love of climbing. Many 
a long and difficult stretch they take together 
—until finally they discover that rival climb- 
ers from another canton threaten to achieve 
the goal, and reach the top of the Needle. 
He cannot break his pledge, so the girl rather 
than see others beat them—decides to make 
the attempt herself. She does, and races for 
the height along the wall of the peak as the 
two men making the attempt climb up the 
safer and easier way, through the chimney 
separating the rocks. As she reaches the pin- 
nacle, she sees one of the other climbers lose 
his foothold and dash to his death. Com- 
pletely unnerved, she clings to a ledge, power- 
less to attempt descent. Night comes, and 
a heavy snowstorm. 

Below, to the little home the baron brings 
the news that Hertha has not returned. Lud- 
wig sets out in the darkness after her—and 
finds her in time. With the coming of day 
they make the perilous descent over the icy 
rocks, and this descent is almost as thrilling 
as the original climb—and perhaps as haz- 





ardous. 
The scenery is superb. 
views could ever have been filmed, 


How some of the 
is hard 


SCREEN 


to comprehend. And the picture is packed 
with the thrill and suspense of dizzy heights 
and man’s pitting of his strength against the 
forces of nature and the fatal jaggedness of 





the mountains. 
It is a subject ideally suited for non-theatri- 
cal showing before school, church or com. 


munity audiences. 


Foreign Notes 

(Continued from page 85) 
the following departments: Ethnography and 
Ethnology, Sports, Industry and Technology, 
Natural 
Economics, 


Science, Agriculture and Forestry, 
Medicine, Plays and 


Comedies. 





Fairy Tales, 


In the department of Ethnology we see not 
less than seven African productions and only 
(No. 68, from the 
Indian Life on the Amazon Stream and No, 
69, New York, a World City.) 
the North Pole are better represented than | 


two American Pictures 





Asia and even 


the United States! 

The films on athletics bring not only mod. | 
ern Olympic culture with slow-motion pic- 
tures to the screen, but in one of the latest 


UFA productions, the history of physical 
culture (Wege zur Kraft und Schoenheit) has 


(Continued on page 102) 
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The Cosmic Drama 
The Four Seasons 
The Eternal Question 
Evolution 
Great American Author Series 
Great American Statesmen 

Series 

Library of famous 
Popular Classics 
Kineto Reviews 
Over 800 Reels for sale or rental 








Producers and Distributors 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Nitrate and Safety Stock 





Special Discount to Educators 


Replacements and High-Grade 


Laboratory Work 


Standard Gauge Films on Both 


Library constantly revised and 


enlarged. 
Eleven Exchanges, write for near- | 
est one. 
IRVINGTON -ON - HUDSON, N. Y. 
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Victor Set of 529 Graded School Slides 


A Slide Library for the Whole School Conveniently Arranged 
by Grades from Kindergarten to the Eighth 


The use of the Victor Slides in the classroom adds a color 
interest and variety to the work, which makes teact 
helps relieve the monotony of the ordinary classroom 1 





A feature of the Victor Slides is the method in wit 

arranged by Grades instead of under miscellaneous t 

need merely refer to the filing cabinet in order to 

material which she wishes to use in her particular 

Complete information will gladly be sent upon re 

of the No. 30 school catalog, including the Science su; 1d the 
No. 15 general catalog if desired in addition. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
242 W. 55th New York 38 So. Dearborn, Chicago 
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Modern Instruction Makes Use of 


MOTION PICTURES 


Y showing it in motion pictures you not Old Scrooge: 


only secure alert attention, but create A splendid dramatization of the popular 
vivid, accurate, ENDURING impressions. Dickens story ‘‘A Christmas Carol’’.—3 reels 
Tv din 1 ‘ a . , are aac. 
rhrough | ictorial Clut s, Inc., you are as The Eclipse of 1925: 
sured of authoritative accuracy, good con- a ; on) ie 
dition of prints, and PROMPT, PATHE Made under supervision of the Scientific 
the records of the Govern- 


SERVICE IN EVERY PART OF THE American with the : : ’ 
ment and Yale University. Every phase of 


COUNTRY. .A few of the many Pictorial ) 
the sun’s total eclipse is shown.—1 reel. 


Clubs educational motion pictures, now 

distributed by Pathe, are listed below: . : : , 

‘ : Send coupon below for complete list of Pictorial 
Animal Life Series, by Dr. William Beebe: Clubs and Pathe films in Pathe Educational 

Three 1 reel pictures of unusual interest Library. 

filmed by the scientist at British Guiana, in- 











cluding these titles: 
“a > ilere : > Gs . , s”’ op "s . ¢ 
oo _— pra eee . tae a ee pee, ee ee 
rar € rs ¢ re oT 
: —e : _ uring a Giant Anteater’’. otinn Dishaens of imental attitine 
Our Common Enemy: 
A microscopic motion picture study of the . 
house fly, his development, and his habits 1 a 
—1 reel 
PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc.E.S. | "s" <i 
| nc. s s E. 8. 2 
35 West 45th St. N. Y.C. 
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Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 










A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 








SOCIAL SCIENCES 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 

MAP SLIDES 









Write for Further Information 


KEYSTONE 
VIEW 
CO. 


Meadville, Penn. 
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been edited in a new form. The department 


lists 48 productions. 


The department of Industry and Technol- 
ogy has as the first film on its list, The Fdu- 
cational Film in the Workshop, showing all 
the difficulties encountered in the making of 
scientific, biological, industrial and many 


Be- 


technical 


other specific educational productions. 
the 
films, the story of most modern inventions has 


sides average industrial and 


been told in pictures. Wireless Telegraphy 
between Berlin and New York, The Flattner 
Ship, and The Zeppelin Crossing the Atlantic, 
are some of the film titles of interest. 

The Natural Science department has a list 
of over one hundred productions, of which 
The Wonder of Creation (Astronomy) in 7 
parts (2500 meters), is the most important. 
But subjects such as The Theorem of Pythag- 
oras, The Optical Illusion, and a rich list 
of Botany and Zoology films, give us an idea 
of the typical German scientific “Grundlich- 
The 


same can be said about the productions in the 


keit” with which each group is treated. 


other departments. 

We know that some of the bigger educa- 
tional UFA productions have had long and 
profitable “runs” in other countries than Ger- 
many. We still hope to see some of them 
imported to the United States. 

Fox Unit Reapy In GERMANY 
EETHOVEN’S LIFE will be the first 
picture to be made by Fox in Germany. 
The the 
nounced as Fox Europa Filmproduktions 
F. E. F. 


and will have direct supervision, while Karl 


name of new unit has been an- 


Julius Assembly is general manager, 


Freund has just been signed as production 
manager. 


Notice to our Readers in Foreign Countries 


Next month this department begins a pro- 
duction column, announcing and _ reviewing 
the most important releases outside of the 


United States. 
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There is no use talking— 
good pictures can no more be 
had without a good screen, 
than without a good projector. 


Get a Da-Lite 


and be convinced 


Da-Lite Screen & Scenic Co. 
922-24 West Monroe St. 
| Chicago Illinois 











Splendid Films Available 
For School Use 


A Miracle in Modern City Building: 


A most interesting two-reel film showing the 
building of a model city-Longview, Washington, 


Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest: 
A 4-reel industrial - educational film depicting 
the manufacture of great Douglas Fir trees of 
the Pacific Northwest into lumber products. 


From Tree to Trade: 
21% reels showing the manufacture of Southern 
Pine and California White Pine lumber products. 


The Story of a Stick: 
A romantic portrayal in one reel of the modern 
manufacture of lumber. 


These films are loaned to schools without 
charge other than express charges. Bookings 
are made in the order in which requests with 
definite dates are received. 


Write for a booking or further information 


Advertising Department 
THE LONG - BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















or because of economy. 
Simply equip your Balopt 


buy one on whi h slide § can also be us¢ d. 











“ar ‘ ess , ie 
TILL PICTURES” on strips of film ar ' 
No doubt you will want to make use of this material to supplement your slides 
There will be no need of purchasing a new or special projector. 


n with the Bausch & Lomb Film attachment and have better 


results than with any special Film Projector. 


Write Us Today for Complete Information 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Supplement 
SLIDES 


With Film 


By Adding a Film Attachment 
to Your Balopticon 


now available through various sources. 


If you are going to buy a film projector 








Rochester, N. ,# 
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$THE CHURCH AND PICTURES® 


CONDUCTED BY REV. FRANK E. JENSEN 
Editorial 


HERE is a growing tendency toward incorporating the best of motion pictures in the 
program of the church for religious, educational and entertainment purposes. 

To increase this tendency and the more rapidly to overcome the too common suspicion and 
aloofness toward motion pictures in the church, a more suitable product must become avail- 
able in a much larger quantity so that ministers may be certain that they can put on a 
regular, continuous and eminently satisfactory program for any occasion. 


N article addressed to this department bearing upon the successful use of motion pictures 

in the church by Rev. Paul M. Pitman, associate pastor of “Trinity Center,” San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., will offer another testimony of encouragement to picture users and those who 
are planning to use pictures. You will note the marked growth in church attendance through 
the regular use of pictures. Again we note how the regular theatrical motion picture is 
adapted to the church’s use because “the short reel subjects are usually lacking in interest 
or too poorly directed and acted to get by with a city audience who are accustomed to the 
best.” In this last statement is another challenge to the church to get busy and secure a 
film library that will measure up to the best in the picture line and eminently fitted for the 
church’s use. When such a library is available there is no doubt of a large demand for it 
by the growing number of churches using motion pictures in their religious, educational and 


entertainment programs. 


“Amen” The short reel subjects are usually lacking 


Rev. Pau. M. Pitman in interest or are too poorly directed and 


I AM writing to add a hearty “Amen” to the 


acted to “get by” with a city audience who are 


. : re accustomed to the best. But we find that there 
remarks of Frederic L. Fay in your De- 


cember issue. For six years Trinity Center 
has been using feature films in connection 
with the evening service with unquestioned 
good effect. The Sunday evening audience 
has grown from less than twenty-five to more 
than five hundred and eighty. In addition to 
this direct effect, there has been a correspond- 
ing growth all along the line. Last year our 
attendance passed 130,000 and for 1926 it 
bids fair to reach 140,000. Of course, this 
growth has been due to other factors than the 
pictures, but I am confident that the use of 
pictures has had a large part in this success. picture program six years ago. 
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are sufficient pictures in the legitimate field to 
supply all our needs. These pictures are used 
as an integral part of the evening service. 
They most assuredly are not used as a bait. 
They help to bring in the crowds all right, 
but their real value is best attested by the hun- 
dreds who attend the special services when 
there are no movies. Anyone who says that 
evangelism and pictures do not mix is simply 
talking out of his abysmal ignorance. Trinity 
Center now has 414 members. Only 74 of 
these were in the Church when we began our 
For the past 
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THE CHURCH 


two years Trinity Center has been third among 
the fifty-seven churches of San Francisco 
Presbytery in the number of accessions by 
confession of faith, being surpassed only by 
the great First Church, Oakland, with its 2600 
members, and Calvary, San Francisco, where 
Ezra Allen Van Nuys is pastor. 

But while commending Fay for his faith in 
features as against short stuff, I want also to 
second what you said yourself in the Editorial 
about the minister. A minister who turns to 
pictures as an “easy” thing, is letting himself 
in for more trouble than he knows. To use 
pictures successfully takes more time and 
effort than the old-fashioned Sunday night 


service. 


Church Film Reviews 
Naomi, Ruth and Boaz (2 reels)—H. S. 
Brown & Co., Chicago. 

A well dramatized Bible picture. The story 
of Ruth and the circumstances that brought 
her to Bethlehem are graphically portrayed 
and true to the details of the beautiful Bible 
narrative. The turning back of Orpah and 
the cleaving of Ruth to Naomi are scenes that 


will touch the heart and inspire to a deeper 


appreciation of the true and lovely story of 


Ruth. To a better understanding and deeper 


appreciation of the book of Ruth this picture 


in the two episodes will be very effective. 


Note:—There are in all thirty reels of 
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finely dramatized Old Testament pictures 
from Creation to Solomon that every church 


should see. 


The Life of Our Saviour (Six reels)— 
World Educational Film Co. (See June 
issue for review.) 

It is referred to in this number because of 
the fact that the picture has been re-edited 
and re-titled. It is a picture that can be used 
in three episodes of two reels each, thus pro- 
viding for three successive Sunday evening 
services. Special arrangements will need to 


be made with the Exchange. 


Burning Silence (2 reels) 


A story that illustrates life on the farm 
and later in the wilds, and teaches interesting 
and important lessons on “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor,” and also 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” 
It presents these lessons dramatically without 
sordid relations nor suggestions, and shows 
how misunderstandings through falsely 
grounded suspicions may and do arise, caus- 
ing great heart sorrow—that are only cor- 
rected by breaking the “burning silence” of 
both parties and seeking a_ reconciliation 


based on mutual love and confidence. 


(Information regarding the distribution of this film 


may be had by addressing the Church Department.) 








( THE WORLDS SUPREME SCREEN SPECTACLE ) 
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EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


Prints will be sold to owners of standard or small gauge 
film projectors such as Bell & Howells machines and others. 
Priced at $62.50 per reel of 1000 feet small gauge. 
discounts on full sets of six reels or quantity lots. 


negative to small gauge 16 m/m. 


CATHOLIC FILM SYNDICATE 


Special 
Agents 
Let us quote on reducing any standard size 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—those activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 
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Visual Instruction 
C. H. MAtLtery, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


HE general principles of what is today 

known as Visual Instruction were laid 
down by Comenius more than 300 years ago 
in his Orbis Pictus. A century later Pestalozzi 
advanced beyond the picture stage by insisting 
that teachers must either bring reality into 
school for study or take the children out to 
see reality. 

In many Latin writings, between the years 
1500 and 1700, we find the projection lantern 
described as “camera obscura” or a lanterna 
magica.” Who the inventor was seems to be 
unknown. Various forms of magic lanterns 
are shown in Zahn’s Latin Book, Artificialis 
Teledioptricus, published in the year 1685. 
These crude little devices are forerunners of 
the modern projection instruments. The 
principal difficulty in developing suitable 
projection apparatus at that time was the 
utter lack of efficient illuminants. Sunlight 
was about the only form that was sufficiently 
bright and that was impractical. 

There is something strange and fantastic 
about the modern expression “Visual Jn- 
struction.” It seems to represent a weird 
searching for some Utopian device that will 
eliminate all textbooks, oral lectures and 
written examinations. 

Visual Instruction is not a newfangled idea. 
It is as old as education itself. It is not the 
vague and disorganized system that it some- 
times appears to be. It is, instead, a definite 
and orderly method of teaching that is en- 
riched by the dominance of visual appeal of 


some form. It consists of more than merely 
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showing pictures, passing specimens and reel- 
ing off films. It is a serious subject that must 
be studied and thoroughly understood by the 
teacher and finally co-ordinated with the cur- 
riculum and the particular subject. Con- 
siderable time and effort must be expended 
by the teacher properly to organize and cor- 
relate the use of pictures so as to supplement 
and strengthen the lesson text. 

Although the visual more 
chance to succeed than the language method 


method has 


in respect to a clear, interesting and precise 
presentation of the lesson because of its con- 
creteness as compared with the abstract nature 
of language and words, it must be kept in 
mind that both methods should be interrelated 
and that failure to abide by this fundamental 
principle is almost certain to invite disaster. 

“Still” projection is, without a doubt, the 
form most suitable for class instruction by 
visual means. The attention of every member 
of the class or audience can be directed to the 
same thing at the same moment. Ample op- 
portunity is provided for close observation 
and discussion. ‘The subject matter on the 


The method 


is flexible—that is, any picture can be shown 


screen can be made pertinent. 


as long as desired, can be repeated whenever 
needed, or can be used in a greater variety 
of grades and classes than can other forms 
such as motion pictures. The more one uses 
a Balopticon for projecting slides and opaque 
objects, the more one discovers its poten- 
tialities as an aid to teaching. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Although one may lay down definite rules 
for correlating visual methods with written 
and oral methods, they would be incomplete 
and unsatisfactory at the very best. Why? 
Because no two teachers have exactly similar 
problems, no two teachers work under condi- 
tions that are truly alike and no two pupils 
or groups of pupils can be handled in pre- 
cisely the same manner. The problems that 
are encountered in a primary department are 
of no importance in a technical school nor 
can the difficulties met in an elementary class 
in geography be compared to those of a class 
in embryology in a medical school. 

Every teacher must give careful consider- 
ation to the subject before him. He must de- 
cide how the introduction of visual aids will 
fit into his scheme of instruction. He must 
decide how much time can be allowed and 
what part of the period or periods will be 
best for using pictures. Will he use the stere- 
opticon once a week or will he use it with 
every lesson to strengthen and supplement the 
oral and printed work? 
entirely or partially darkened? Is there a 
convenient electric socket? What is the volt- 
age? What type and what make of projection 


Can the room be 


lantern is most suitable and practical? Is 
there a convenient source of supply of slides, 
films or opaque objects? 

Much valuable material, in the form of pre- 
pared lectures with accompanying films or 
slides, can be obtained from the State and 
Government Departments of Education, from 
large manufacturers such as the General Elec- 
tric Company and the International Harvester 
Company and from other commercial, re- 
ligious and educational institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

Libraries, museums, church boards, manu- 
facturers and state universities are frequently 
in a position to furnish valuable visual ma- 
terial. Separate departments of Visual In- 
struction have been organized in many states 
and large cities and are co-operating splen- 


didly with the schools under their jurisdiction. 


Ry Be ed 
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The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
its able 
corps of internationally known scientists and 


because of its 75 years experience, 
the fact that it manufactures and sells every 
“still” projection apparatus 
that is practical for classroom use, is in the 


known type of 


position of a consulting engineer and con- 
tractor of Projection Apparatus. 

A projection lantern is now a sonable 
completely equipped 
church and lodge. Since 
there are models that project either lantern 
slides, strip film or opaque objects, or both, 
under “daylight” conditions as well as in 
darkened rooms, their range of usefulness is 


necessity in every 


school, college, 


very wide. 


(In the next issue Mr. Mallery will discuss forms 
of “still” projection.) 


From a Veteran 


UNIQUE from a non-com- 
mercial source, is furnished by Stanley 
Arthur, Director, Division of Wild Life, 
Department of Conservation of the State of 
Louisiana, and addressed to the DeVry Cor- 
poration, in appreciation of the DeVry mo- 
tion picture Mr. Arthur writes: 


In view of the splendid results secured with 
your DeVry movie camera in making motion 
pictures of Louisiana wild life and other 
natural resources, | am compelled, in a spirit 
of appreciation for an excellently made in- 
strument, to send you this unsolicited testi- 
monial. Having made motion pictures of 
wild life from Louisiana to Labrador during 
the past 17 years and having exposed many 
thousands of feet of negative through prac- 
tically every type of camera, I feel that I am 
what may be regarded as a veteran in the 
work and may, perhaps, know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

I have used the Simplex, Williamson, New- 
man & Sinclair, Debrie, Ernemann, Bell & 
Howell, Akeley, Universal, among many, 
owning several of these types of tripod, hand- 
cranking pieces of machinery. Through it all 
I was an outspoken advocate of and predicted 
the coming of the small, compact type of 
apparatus that would crank itself, so I have 
watched the slow but sure evolution of the 


testimony, 


camera, 
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THEATRE ECQUIPMENT ~ NEW AND USED 


| Moving Picture Machines, Screen3, Portable Projectors, | 
Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film Cabinets, M. P. Camsras, Slides, Carbons, 


Mazda Lamps, Gelatin, Etc 


‘ Send for list of films. 
BRAYCO FILM STEREOPTICONS 


Write for Catalogue. | 


Use Standard Size Film. Price and Booklet on Request 


motion picture camera with more than casual 
interest and wondering when my dream would 
come true. Today, I am using in the field the 
only practicable 35 mm movie camera I have 
yet handled and it looks as though my predic- 
tion and dreams have come true. It is your 
DeVry camera. 

Coupled with the satisfaction of handling a 
finished piece of mechanism, sans crank, is 
the attendant glee of no longer being the 
backbowed slave to a heavy tripod, and I am 
doubly glad that I have found this perfection 
in an American made instrument. 


An Impressive Religious Film 
ROM the Catholic Film Syndicate of 
Cleveland, Ohio, comes this description 

of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, a motion pic- 

ture in six reels, filmed by the Moral and 

Educational Cinematographic Institute San 

Marco, of Rome. 

Among the 
scenes are the following: The Panorama of 

Rome (the Eternal City). The Holy Father’s 

Papal Blessing to the World. Inside of St. 

Peters. The Vatican Palaces and Gardens 

(exterior and interior). One Family—One 

Father. The Pope’s Plea for World Peace. 

St. Peter’s Square and Basilica. The Hippo- 

drome of Domitian. Capitol to the Coliseum. 

The Place of Execution and the Altar of 

Thousands of Martyrs. of S. 

Calixius. Atop of Michel Angelo’s Dome. 

The Castle of St. Angelo. The Swiss and 

Noble Guards. The Cross Rules Rome and 

the World. The Gigantic Remains of the 

“Glorious Palatine” which retains the im- 

mortal relics of History and Legend. The 

Holy Host carried through the Streets of 

Rome. Court of the Belvidere. The Apart- 

ments of the Pope. The Court of S. Domasco. 

The Flaming Cross on the Tomb of the Gali- 


wonderful and _ impressive 


Catacombs 


lean Fisherman, and others, including won- 
derful scenes of the ruins of the Coliseum, 
with thousands of people receiving Holy 
Communion, also the important scenes of the 
International Eucharistic Congress Festivities 
held in Rome last May. 

There are many intensely interesting scenes 


and wonderful “close-ups” which will be of 7 
intense interest to every Catholic man, woman iy 


and child, and, incidentally to Non-Catholics, 
to visualize Christ’s Vicar on earth for the 
first time in action in this stupendous picturi- 


zation, which is without doubt the most im- J 


pressive, religious, educational and historical 
spectacle ever screened in the history of the 
world. 

This is the only film picturing the world- 
famous Eucharistic Congress in Rome, which 
occurs only once every fifty years. 

Millions of Catholics throughout the coun- 
try are afforded the opportunity of viewing 
these visions of beauty, educational, historical 
and inspirational, by asking their schools, 
halls and special auditoriums and religious 
leaders to become acquainted and enlightened 
as to the infinite scope of the appeal of these 
pictures. 

The film is also available in 16 mm. prints, 

The Catholic Film Syndicate is selling state 
rights to the film. In addition, they have a 
reel of the Chicago Eucharistic Congress held 


last June. 


Red Cross Film 
Carlyle Ellis has finished a one-reel nar- 
rative film entitled The Twister, for the Na- 
A cyclone that 


devastates a town provides the basis of the 


tional American Red Cross. 


story, which is built around cases in the ree- 
ords of the Red Cross. Its is to 
stimulate membership. 


purpose 
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